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in Folio, in which in Treating of the works 
of the moſt Celebrated Engliſh Poets De- 
ceabd, I deſign'd to ſhew 3 
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HE following Treatiſe is but a 
ſmall part 7 a Volume of Cri- 
ticiſm intended to be publiſhd 


oth by Reaſon © | | 
Examples, that the uſe of Religion in j 


"ay was abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe it 4 
to t 


oreateſt exaltation, of which ſo No- 


ble an Art is capable, and on the other ſide, 
that Poetry was requiſite to Religion in order to 
its _ more forcible Impreſſions upon 


the Min 


0 Aen. 
f a 


uk The Preface. 


And this I thoucht would be an eſfectu- 
al way of Reconciling People to a Regu- 
lated Stage, in ſpight of the Grimaces of 
ſome Spiritual Comedians; who have them- 
ſelves 4 mind to be the only Actors in 
Vogue; and who in order to a total ſup- 
preſſion of the Stage, have endeavour d to 
ſet up private Authorities againſt the 
common Senſe of Mankind, and the Er- 
rors of two or three Churchmen againſt 
Divine Inſpiration. For I appeal to any 
impartial Reader , whether the gonſtant 
practice in all Ages of "the. beſt and the 
bravet# Nations in their mòſt flouriſhing 
States, may not paſs for the common 
Senſe of Men And we know very well 
that St. Paul, whom we believe to be di- 
vinely inſpir'd, has made uſe of Heathen 
Poets nay ein Heathen Dramatic Poets 
for the Reformation of Mankind. Wigneſs 
that famous paſſage, Evil Communigati- 
ons corrupt good manners; which St. 
Paul makes uſe of in his Second Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, and which Grotius 
informs iu that he borromd from the 
Thais of the famous Menander. Now how 
that which was the Language of the Holy 
Gheſt. in tho Mouth of St. Paul, comes 
to be the Language of the Devil in 'ours, 
I believe our Bioots will find it 4 Difficult 


matter to ſhew. | 


* 
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The Preface: ; 


1 is plain then that theſe Perſons by de- 
ſigning totally to ſuppreſs the Stage, which 


is the only encouragement that we have 
in theſe Iſlands of par”. manifeſtly in- 
tended to drive out ſo noble and uſeful an 
Art from among us, and by that means 
endeavour'd with all their might to weak- 
en the power of Religion, which has need 
of Poetry to make its utmost | Impreſſion 
upon the Minds of Men. 


In ſhort, almoſt all but the Ceremonial 
and Hiſtorical part of the old Teſtament, 
was deliver d in Poetry and that 15s almoſt 
Half of it. And a conſiderable part of the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel was deliver d in Pa- 
rables, which, as my Lord Bacon has juſt 
ly obſerv'd in his Advancement of Lear- 
ning Lib. 2 Chap. 1. are a kind of Di- 
vine  Poeſy. I might here very truly ob- 
ſerve, that not only Job and Solomon's 
Song and part of the Prophets, but ſeve- 
ral too of our Saviours Parables, are tho? 
not Dramatick Poems, yet Poeſy that is 
Dramatical, that is Poeſy in which Per ſons 
are introdut d who are talking in Dia- 


lage. 
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The Preface. 


From what has been ſaid, this Conſe- 
quence muſt undeniably follow, that either 
they who deliver d our Religion were mi- 

alen in the manner of doing it, which 
will by no means conſiſt with our Belief 
of the Divinity of one of them, or the 
Divine Inſpiration of the Reſt, or that 
our Religion muſt be moſt powerfully pro- 
pagated 'by the fame means, by which it 
was at firſt deliver d. | 


J believe that it would be an eaſe 
matter te prove, that it was the uſe of 
exalted Poeſy, ſuch as the tofty Hymn of 
St. Ambroſe, that blew up the Flame of 
Chriſtian zeal to ſuch a tranſportin; 
height, in the Primitive and Apoſtolical 
times, and that the neglett of [4 Divine 
an art, has not only in theſe latter Days 
confiderably leſſen d the force of Religion, 
but has with ſome People among us gone 
a very great way towards the making the 
Publick Worſhip contemptible. But I leave 
it to our Prelates and 'Paſtors to conſider, 
whether, ſince they are ſatisfy*d that there 
z5 4 neceſſity, for an Harmonious and 4 
Numerous Style, in ſome parts of our Pub- 
tick Worſhip, they ought ſo lang to have 
remain'd contented with the vile Meet re 
of Hopkins, and by that proceeding to 
fuffer the moſt Lofty and moſt Pathetick 

TD | Diving 


The Preface. 


Divine Poetry to be Burleſqud and Ri- 
dicul d in 0 2 ht is all one, 
as if each Sunday t ould dreſs up 4 

in ſome Antick Habit, — 


Bi 12 
be. im in that merry Garb in Order to 


raiſe the Veneration of the People. 


That Poetry is neceſſary for the infor 
cing Religion upon the Minds of Men, 


may I think appear very plainly from 


what has been ſaid, and from what will be 
ſaid upon that Subject in the following 
Treatiſe, But ſince our Clergy by their con- 
ſtant practiſe appear to be already ſatis- 
fyed of it, I leave it to them to conſi- 
der, whether _ ougbt not rather to 
make it part of their buneſs, to ſet Po- 
etry and conſequently the Stage upon 4 
good Foot, than to endeavour with all their 
might to drive out both from among us. 


Since I mentiond my Lord Bacon a- 
bove, I deſire the Readers leave to lay 
befere him a moſt Beautiful Paſſage of 
that great genius concerning the worth 
and the uſe of Poetry, which he eſteems 


to be the Segond principal Branch of 


Learning, 


As for Narrative Poeſy (ſays he in 
the 13 Ch, of the 2 Lib. of his Ad- 
vancement of Learning) or, if you 

pleaſe, 
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The Preface. 


pleaſe, Heroical, ſo you underſtand it 
of the Matter, not- of the Verſe, it 
ſeems to be rais'd alt r from a 
noble Foundation, which - makes much 
for the Dignity of Man's Nature. 
For ſeeing the ſenſible World is in 
Dignity inferior to the Soul of Man, 
Poeſy ſeems to endow human Nature, 
with that which Hiſtory denies, and 
to give ſatisfaction to the Mind, 
with at leaſt the Shadow of things, 
where the Subſtance cannot be had. 
For if the matter be throughly conſi- 
der'd a ſtrong Argument may be drawn 
from Poetry, that a more ftat 
Greatneſs of things, a more perf 
Order, and a more beautiful Variety, 
delights the Soul of Man, than' can 
be any way found in Nature, ſince 
the fall. Wherefore ſeeing the Acts 
and events, which are the Subject of 
True Hiſtory,” are not of that ampli- 
tude as to content the Mind of Man, 
Poeſy is ready at Hand to fain Acts 
more Heroical. Becauſe true Hiſtory 
reports the Succefſes of Buſineſs not 
proportionable to the merit of Vir- 
tucs and Vices, Poeſy corrects it, and 
preſents Events and Fortunes ac- 
cording to Deſert ; and according to 
the Law of Providence. Becauſe true 
Hittory, through the frequent _— 
an 


and Similitude of things, works a 


7 and Miſpriſion in the Mind 
of Men N and Refreſh- 
es the Soul; hanting things rare and 
various, and full of Viciſſitudes, ſo as 
1250 TE and confe 7 to FR 
ectation, Magnanimity, an Orality; 
and therefore it may ſeem deſerved- 
ly to have ſome Participation of Di- 
vineneſs; becauſe it doth raiſe the 
Mind, and exalt the Spirit with high 
Raptures, by proportioning the Shews 
of things to the Deſires of the Mind, 
and not ſubmitting the Mind to 


things, as Reaſon and Hiſtory do. 
And by theſe Allyrements and Con- 
gruities, whereby it cheriſheth the Soul 
of Men, joyned alſo with Conſort of 
Muſick, whereby it may more ſweet- 
ly inſinuate it ſelf, it hath won ſuch 
cceſs, that it hath been in Eſtima- 
tion, even in Rude Times, and Bar- 
barous Nations, when other Learning 
ſtood excluded. | 


But becauſe that Poetry which we call 
Heroick, has been but barely neglected 
among us, and the great Cry has been 
againſt the Dramatick, let us ſee what the 
ame extraordinary Perſon ſays in De- 
fence of that. 


Dramatick 


The Preface. 


Dramatick or Repreſentative Poeſy, 
ſays he, which —_— the World u 
on the Stage, is of excellent uſe if it 
were not abus d. For the Inſtructi- 
ons and Corruptions of the Stage may 
be great; but the Corruptions in this 
kind abound; the Diſcipline is altoge- 
ther neglected in our times. For al- 
tho' in Modern Commonwealths, Stage- 
Plays be but eſteemed a Sport or Paſ- 
time, unleſs they draw from the Satyr 
and be mordant ; yet the Care of the An- 
tients was, that the Stage ſhould in- 
ſtruct the Minds of Men unto Vir- 
tue. Nay, wiſe Men and great Phi- 
loſophers, have accounted it as the 
Archet or Muſical Bow of the Mind. 
And certainly it is moſt true, and as 
it were a Secret of Nature, that the 
Minds of Men are more patent. to 
Affections, and Impreſſions Congregate 
than Solitary. | 


In this laſt Obſervation which is per- 
fetHy Beautiful, my Lord Bacon has gi- 
ven a very ſolid Reaſon, why the Drama 
muſt be more uſeful than Hiſtory, and more 
prevalent than Philoſophy. And a little 
lower he has given two more, though he has 

plied them to a ſort of Poetry which is 
} - different, and thoſe are, that 

| Dramatick 
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The Preface. 
Dramatic Fables are more ſenſible than 
Arguments; and more fit than Examples. 


Ai the ſame time, that extraordi 
Man declares like a moſt juſt and diſcern- 
ing Judge, that the Modern Stage was but 
2 Shadow of the Antient, and an imperfett 
Shadow ;, that it had ſomething of its Shew, 
but nothing of its Reality; that is, that it 
was not only a vain and an empty, but a 
dangerous Amuſement. And he plainly 
taxes the Modern Policy with the Neg- 
lect of its Diſcipline. Indeed in this as 
well as other things, there is as great 4 
difference between Antient and Modern 
Policy, as there is between Antient and 
2 Extent of Empire. 


But the Wiſdom of the Queen can ne- 
ver be too much extolled, who has vouch- 
ſafed to take care of that which all Her 
Predeceſſors neglected. 
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That Diſcerning Princeſs is reſolved to 
ſupport the Stage, that it may be in 
mental to the Reforming Her People; and 
She is reſolved to Regulate it, that it 
may no longer be juſtly accus'd of corrupt- 
ing their Manners. 


The following Treatiſe, as has been ſaid ' 
above, 1s but a ſmall Portion of a much _ _ 
larger ö 


I 
larger which was deſigind for the Improve- 
mem of Modern Poetry, and of the Di4- 
ma 8 And here I deſire. the 


Reader's Leave to do two things. Fir 

to lay down the Deſign and Method of th 
larger Treatiſe, aud then to give an Ar- 
come to the World why no mote is Pub; 
WEEE 


The Deſign then, and the Method of 
the whole Treatiſe, at they mere deliver 4 
in the Second Propoſal, are at follows. 


r 4 2222 


1 


Nl, The Defign is To teſtore 
N Poetry to all its Grearnefs, and 
to all its Innocence. 


That Poetry is miſerably fall'n, is, 
1 ſuppoſe, granted: And, as there 
never was more occaſion for « juſt 
and impartial Cxiticiſin on actount 
of the generality of the Writers; 
ſo, there never was more neceſſity 
for one on account of the Readers 
and the Spectators. For the taſte 
of both the Readers and the Specta- 
tors was never fo debauch'd as it is 
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The PROPOSAL. 

at preſent; of which we have given 
the Reaſons in another place. Some 
of them would be thought to ap- 
prove of every thing that they 
either Read or See, and value them- 
ſelves upon that; that is, upon their 
want of Diſcernment to diſtinguiſh 
right from wrong: Others are ſo 
ſqueamiſh, that they like nothing, 
and value themſelves even upon 
that too; that is, upon the ſicklineſs 
and the unſoundneſs of their Minds; 
becauſe he who likes nothing taſtes 
nothing, and want of Taſte is want 
of Senſe. But this is not all: even 
they who pretend to like — 
will at the Play-houſes be pleagd- 
with ev'ry thing; and they who 
would be thought to approve of eve- 
ry ug, like nothing long; For 
Dr ut Truth can be long e- 
ſteem'd, and Truth it ſelf, to be 
long eſteem'd, muſt be diftinguiſh'd 
from Falſhood. From theſe ran- 
dom ways of Judging it comes to 
paſs, that this Town, in the com- 
paſs of ten Years, happens to have 
one and the ſame Auther in the 
greateſt 


— 


 —— ——jʃ‚— 
o 


+ ew-_ 


teſt Admiration and in the ut- 
moſt Contempt; which is infinitely 
a greater Satyr upon the Town, 
than it can be on the Author ; for 
the Town is certainly in the 
wrong in one of the Extreams at 
leaſt, and perhaps ia both ; whereas 
the Authors, for the moſt part, 
ive no occaſion for either of them. 

his random or this partial way 
of Judging, has been the cauſe 
that Poetry is baniſh'd from the 
reſt of Europe, and is upon its laſt 
Legs in England. 


The Deſign of the foreſaid Trea- 
tiſe is, not only to retrieve ſo noble 
an Art, and to fix the Rules both 
of Writing and of Judging, that 
both Readers and Writers may be 
at ſome certainty ; but, to raile it 
to a height which it has never 
known before among us, and to 
reſtore it, as we ſaid above, to 
all its Greatneſs, and to all its 
Innocence; 
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The PROPOSAL. 

But whereas ſeveral may imagine 
that the Deſign is . of 
reſtoring Poetry either to its Great - 
neſs or to its Innocence, we think 


it proper to ſatisfie the Reader, in 
as few words as we can, that 


1. Poetry may eaſily be reſtored 
to its former Greatneſs, becauſe 
the diſcovering the Cauſe of a Di- 
ſeaſe is more than- half the Cure 
of it: but the true and almoſt 
only Cauſe of the Declention of 
Poetry, that Cauſe which has lain 
hid for ſo many Ages, has been 
already diſcovered in a little Tra& 
that was publiſhed two Years 
ago*, for which I have the Opinj- 
on of ſeveral of the beſt Judges 
in England, and that matter will 
be ſet in ſo clear a Light in the 
beginning of the foreſaid "Treatiſe, 
without repeating any thing that 
was ſaid before, or. at leaſt as little 
as may be, as may ſatisfie the moſt 
incredulous. But, 


2. Poetry 


Adxantement and Reformation of Modern Poetry - 


The PROP O SAL. 


2. Poetry may eaſily be reſtored 
to its Innocence by taking a pro- 
per Method, a Method that may 
be more prevalent with the Wri- 
ters than either Law or Philoſophy, 
which have been us'd in vain. For 
let us but conſider the Character 


that Horace has giv'n of a. Poet, 


Vatis avarus | 
Non temere eſt animus, verſus amet, hoc ſtudet num, 
Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum; incendia ridet. 


In ſhort, a Poet will contemn 
every thing but the acquiring the 
Reputation of a good Poet. This 
is what he makes his only Buſi- 
neſs, and the ſole deſign of his Life; 
and there is no Reprimand that 9 
ou can give him, and no Remon- 
rance that you can make him, 
that he will not laugh at, until 
you convince him that he is an ill | 

ot. And indeed lie is partly in 
the right; for an ill Poet is ten | 

a 2 times 


The PRO SY O SAL. 
times more ridiculous than a 
Blockhead of any other Profeſſion: 
for an ill Phyſician, or an ill Law- 
yer, know their own Ignorance, 
and make it their buſineſs to be 
eſteem'd by the People: but, on 
the contrary, an ill Poet is found 
out by every body, and admires 
himſelf, than which nothing can 
be more a Jeſt. So that there 1s 
nothing he will refuſe to do to 
avoid the Infamy of that Reputa- 
tion. From whence it follows that 


in the foreſaid Criticiſm there is a 


Motive that will work more ſtrong- 
ly upon them than the Cenſures 
of our Reformers: for there we 
clearly ſhew them, that Poetry, by 
loſing its Innocence, loſes its very 
Natyre; for if Poetry be more 
philoſophical, and more inſtru- 
ctive, than Hiſtory, as Ariſto- 
tle is pleas'd to afhrm of it, and 
no Man ever knew the Nature ei- 
ther of Poetry, or of Hiſtory, or 
of Philoſophy, better than he did; 
why then that Art, or rather that 
Artifice, with which a great ma- 
ny Writers of Verſes and Plays de- 
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The PROPOSAL. 


bauch and corrupt the People, is 
2 thing to which Poetry is as di- 
realy contrary, as a Virgin is to 
a Whore. And theſe People are no 
more. Poets, than thoſe Empricks: 
are Phyſicians who make their Jack- 
Puddings ſwallow Potions to re- 
commend them to the People, 
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In the foreſaid Treatiſe we clear- 
ly ſhew them, that Piety and Vir- 
tue was not only the firſt Original, 
but that it has been, is and will 
be the only ſolid Baſis, nay and 
the very Life and Soul of tlie Great- 
er Poetry. That the farther Poe- 
try declines from that, the farther 
it recedes from its very Nature 
and Eſſence; and that the true 
Poetry is as inconſiſtent and as 
incompatible with Vice, as the 
Harmony, and Light, 9 Rap- 
tures of Heaven with he gloomy 
Horrors of Hell ; and the proving 
this in fo clear a manner as we 
pretend to do, will oblige thoſe 
Poets who are never ſo profligate 
in their Inclinations, to be virtu- 
ous at leaſt in their Writings. 
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The PROP OSAL. 


Both they and their Readers 
w1ll then be ſatisfied, that the true 
Poetical Genius is a great and a 
facred thing; and, to quote an Ad- 
mirable paſſage from Milton, Is, 
| wherever it is found, the inſpir'd 
© Gift of God, rarely beſtow'd, but 
yet to ſome (fayshe) in ev'ry 
Nation, tho? moſt abuſe it: and is 
© of power, beſide the Office of a 
© Pulpit, to imbreed and cheriſh in 
* a great People the Seeds of Vir- 
©tue and publick Civility, to alla 
«the Perturbations of the Mind, 
Land ſet the Affections in a right 
© Tune, to celebrate in glorious and 
© lofty Hymns the Throne and 
© Equipage of God's Almightineſs, 
„and what he works, and what 
© he ſuffers ro be wrought with 
chigh providence in his Church; to 
eig victofious Agonies of Mar- 
*tyrs and Saints, the Deeds and 
| Triumphs of juſt and pious Na- 
1 tions, doing valiantly, thro? Faith, 
i *againft the Enemies of Chrift ; to 
f deplore the general Relapfes of 
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The PROPOSAL. 
Ki and States from Juſtice 
and God's true Worſhip. Laſtly, 
©Whitever in Religion is holy and 
« ſublime, in Virtus amiable or 
6 uv, whatever hath Paſſion or 
© Admiration in all the changes f 
irhat winch is calbd Fortune from 
"without, or the wily Subtleties 
and Refluxes of Man's Thoughts 
from within; all theſe thy 
with a folid and treatable Smoo 
©nefs to point out and deſcribe ; 
teaching over the whole Book of 
Sanctity and Virtue, thro' all the 
© inſtances of example, with ſuch de- 
© light, to thoſe eſpecially of foft 
and delicious temper, who will 
© not fo much as look upon Truth 
her felf, unleſs they fee her ele- 
gantly dreſt; that whereas the 
paths of Honeſty and Good - life ap- 
pear now rugged and difficult, 
* tho” they be indeed eaſie and plea- 
© fant, they would then appear to 
*all Men both eaſie and pleaſant, 
* tho? they were rugged and difh- 
cult indeed. And what a Bene- 
* fit this would be to our Youth 

a 4 *and 
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The PROPOSAL. 
and Gentry (continues he) may be 
*ſoon gueſt by what we know of 
the Corruption and Bane which 
they ſuck in daily from the Wri- 
l ws 7 and Interludes of libidinous 


© and ignorant Poetaſters, who ha- 
* ving ſcarce ever heard of that 
£ which is the main Conſiſtence of 
©a true Poem, the Choice of ſuch 
* perſons as they ought to introduce, 
and what is moral and decent to 
each one, do for the moſt part lap 


* up vicious Principles in ſweet 


© Pills to be ſwallow'd down, and 
make the taſte of virtuous Do- 
© cuments harſh and ſour. Thus 
far goes Milton: And the Reader 
may ſee that it was his Opinion, 
That tho Poetry was in the main 
miſerably ſunk among us; yet, that 
ic might be reſtor'd to its Inno- 
cence, and its Greatneſs. In or- 
der then to the doing this we 
come to diſplay, h 


Secondly, The Method that we 
tollow in the foremention'd Criti- 
cin | 


Th PROPOSAL, 


We begin then with a Criticiſm 
upon Poetry in general; in which 
we endeavour to ſhew. its Nature, 
and its End, and the means which 
it ought to uſe for the attaining 
that End. And then we come to 
divide Poetry into its two great 
Branches, the Greater and the Leſs. 


1. We treat of the Greater Poe- 


try, ſhew what its Nature and its 
End are; and that the only certain 
Method for the attaining its End, 
is, the keeping ſtrictly up to its Na- 
ture, which ſeems to have been hi- 
therto not very clearly underſtood, 
And here we ſhall lay down ſome 
general Rules, which are both few 
and ſhort, but eternal and unal- 
terable 7 and for the want of ob- 
ſerving which, ir will appear 
throughout this whole Treatiſe, 
that the very belt among the An- 
cients, and among the Moderns, 
have not only made groſs Miſtakes, 
ut have deviated ſometimes, in a 
great degree, from the Art. 


And 
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The PROPOSAL 


And here too we endeavour to 
ſhew the murual Dependance that 
the Greater ' Poetry has on Refi. 

ion, and Religion on the Greater 

oetry; and to make it appear, 
that all thoſe parts of the Old Teſta- 
ment which were writ in Verſe, 
ought to be tranſlated in Verſe, by 
Reaſons which may have force e- 
nough to convince us, that Verſe 
tranſlated into Proſe is but half 
tranſlated. 


When we have done this, we 
come to Hetoick Poetry; which 
being a Branch of the Greater 
Poetry, muſt have the ſame End, 
and muſt participate of the fame 
Nature; and muſt beſides, have 
fornething particular in irs Nature 
to diſtinguiſh ir from tlie other two 
Branches, which are Tragedy, and 
the Greater Ode. But becauſe too 
much bare Speculation may prove 
tedious to feveral Readers, we 
fhew what every Poet who writes 
an Epick Poem is oblig*d to do, to 
make that Poem keep to the N _ 

0 


The PROPOSAL. 
of Epick Poetry in general, and to 
its own : This, I fay, we endeavour 
to ſhew, not by laying down the 
Rules after the common Method, 
but by ſhewing what Virgil has 
done; becauſe that great Poet is fo 
exact, that he may be ſaid to have 
written a Criticiſm upon Epick 
Poetry by Examples, and becauſe 
he is now, by Mr. Dryden's Tran- 
lation, to be reckon'd among our 
own Poets; and ſo comes within 
the compaſs of my Delign. 


When by doing this we have 
laid down the Rules, we come 
| briefly to examine, Whether thoſe 
Rules are always to be kept invio- 
lable; and if they are not, in what 
parts, and by whom, they may be 
alter'd. Then we ſhew how Spencer, 
by not following thoſe Rules, fell ſo 
very far ſhort of the Ancients ; And 
afterwards we endeavour to make 
it appear, how Milton, by daring 
to break a little looſe from them 
in fome particulars, kept up in ſe- 
yeral others to the Nature of the 

Greater 


The PROPOSAL. 
Greater Poetry in general, and of E- 
pick Poetry 1n particular, better 
than the beſt of the Ancients. Af- 
ter this we treat of the other Eng- 
liſh Poets, who have written = 
thing that comes near to Heroic 
Poetry ; and ſhew of them all, as we 

along, how they differ from one 
another, how from the beſt of the 
Ancient Poets, and the beſt of the 
Moderns of other Countries. 


The Branch of the Greater Poetry 
which we conſider next is Tragedy, 


which we treat of after the ſame 


manner with Heroick Poetry, and 
ſhew what ev'ry one who writes a 
Tragedy is oblig'd to do, to make 
that Poem come up to the Nature 


of the Greater Poetry in general, 


and of Tragedy in particular, by 
ſhewing what Sophocles has done in 
his OEdipus (which will be there 
tranſlated) and for what Reaſons; 
where we endeavour to diſplay the 
Beauties of his admirable Conduct, 


and to clear the Moral by a very 


different Method from what Mon- 
ſieur Dacier has taken. And at- 
ter 


* 
2 
4 
* 


; 


e RO BO SAL. 


ter that by doing this we have 
laid down the Rules, the firſt of any 
length that were ever extant in Exg- 
liſh, we by thoſe examine the Plays 
of our mott celebrated Tragick Poets, 
in their Fables, Characters, Senti- 


ments, Expreſſions, Harmony; ſhew 


what diſtinguiſhes them, from one 
another, from the beſt of the Anci- 
ents, and the moſt famous Mo- 
derns of other Countries. And 


here we make it our buſineſs to 


ſhew how much the preſent Exgliſh 
Stage is degenerated from the Virtue 
and Greatneſs of the Ancient Tra- 
gedy, and what is to be done to 
reſtore Modern Tragedy firſt to the 
Innocence, and ſecondly to the 
Greatneſs of the Grecian Stage. 
And here we examine whether it is 
not poſſible to advance Exgliſb Tra- 
gedy to a greater Height than ever 
the Grecian Poets arriy'd. 


In the next place we deſcend to the 


third and laſt Branch of the Greater 
Poetry, which is the Greater Ode, 


which we treat of after the ſame | 


man- 
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The PROPOSAL, 

manner with the two preceding, and 
ſhew what the compoſer of ſuch an 
Ode is oblig'd to do, to make it keep 
up to the Nature of the Greater Poe- 


try in general, and to its own. And 


here we have occaſion to take no- 
tice, that of theſe three Branches of 
Poetry, the Ode is the moft dege- 
nerated: For ſince the Nature of 
Poetry conſiſts in Paſhon ; and that 
of the Greater Poetry in great Paſſi- 
on, as we make it appear in the 
foremention'd Criticiſm; and ſince 
that which we commonly call Pa- 
ſſion is very rarely to be found in 
the Greater Ode, it follows that 
the excellence of the Greater Ode 
mult conſiſt in extraordinary Pa- 
ſſion, which can be nothing but 
ſtrong w but Religion is 
the greateſt, nobleſt, ſtrongeſt 
ſource of Euthuſiaſm as we very 
clearly ſhew ; fo that the Modern 
Ode,by forſaking Religion, and be- 
coming for the molt part prophane, 
has parted with that from which. 
it deriv'd its greateſt excellence. 


And 


The PROPOSAL. 


And that the excellence of the 
Greater Ode is deriv'd from Reli- 
_ we make appear not only 

y the Examples of thoſe very 
few which are admirable among 
our own, but by thoſe of Pindar 
and Horace; and we ſhew that 
the firſt of thoſe great Maſters 
was ſo throughly convinc'd of this 
at. ſame time, that he was 
oblig'd, by the deſire of Gain, to 
celebrate the Triumphs of worth- 
Teſs Coachmen and Jockeys, that 
his numerous extravagant Digreſſi- 
ons are ta be attributed, in a 
great meaſure, to that Conviction 
join'd with that Obligation. When 
we have done this, 


2. We deſcend to the other di- 
viſion of Poetry, which is the 
Leſs; and ſhall treat of thoſe 
Branches of it in which our Exg- 
4 Poets are moſt cancern'd, after 
the ſame Method that we treated 
of thoſe of the Greater. Where 
firſt we ſhall ſpeak of the Linde 

e. 


The PR CY OS AL. 
Ode, and ſhew for what Reaſons 
our Engliſh Poets have, for the 
moſt part miſcarried in it. Then 
we ſhall give the Reader .a large 
Criticiſm upon Comedy, the firſt of 
any Moment that will be extant 
upon it in any. Language. And 
here we ſhall endeavour to make 
it appear, that as the Moderns 
have apparently the advantage of 
the Ancients in Comedy, the Eng- 
liſh have it of the reſt of the Mo- 
derns. 5 


We ſhall end with a Criticiſm 
upon Satyr, where we ſhall ſhew 
the true difference between that 
and a Libel or Lampoon; and the 
uſefulneſs of the one, and deſtru- 
ctiveneſs of the other. 


Thus have we laid before the 
Reader the Deſign and Method of 
the Work. But becauſe the diſ- 
cerning Reader cannot but ſee, 
that it is impoſſible for any Book- 
ſeller to make it worth the Un- 
dertaker's Trouble in employing ſo 

h | much 


The PROPOSAL. 


much Time and Thought as fo 
great and important a Deſign re- 
wires, the lovers of Criticiſm are 
refore deſir'd, at leaſt thoſe who 
have Spirit enough to promote ſo 

eraus an Undertaking, to en- 
courage it by their Subſcriptions at 
the Ratę of a Guinea a Book, pay- 
ing half a Guinea down at the 
time of ſubſcribing, . and half at 
the delivery of the Book in 
Quires; the Undertaker at the 
ſame time promiſing, that nat a 
Book ſhall be printed more than 
the number ſubſoribed. 


| For : ter variety, the Liyes 
of the ſeveral Exgliſb Poets will be 
added in their proper places. | 
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SPECIMEN. 


Being the a ar, of whit 
will be ſaid in the Begin- 
ning of the Critieiſm e 
Mil-ton, i 


AH E next Poet of who 
J we hall treat is Mi- 
ton, one of the greateſt and 
moſt daring Genius's that 
has appear'd in the World, 
and who has made his Coun: 
try a glorious preſent of the 
moſt lofty, but moſt irregu- 
lar Poem, that has been pro- 
duc'd by the Mind gf Man. 
Thax great Man had defire 
to give the World for ng 
like an Epick Poem; but he 
reſolv'd at the ſame time to 

break 


SP'ECTITME Mp 
break thro' the Rules 


Ariſtotle.” Not that he was: 7 
norant of them, or contem- 


n'd them. On the contrary, no 


Man knew them better, or e- 
ſteemed them more, becuaſe no 
Man had an Underſtanding 
that was more able to com- 
prehend the neceſſity; of them; 
and therefore when he men- 
tiond them in the little 
Treatiſe which he wrote to 
Mr. Hartlh, he calls the 
Art which treats of them, a 


ſublime Art. But at the ſame 


time he had diſcernment e- 
nough to ee, that if he wrote 
a Poem which was within 
the compals of them, he ſhould 
be ſubjected to the ſane Fate 
_ has attended all who 
have wrote Epick Poems e- 
ver fince the time of Homer; 
i and 


SPEC IME N. 
and that is to be ai) Copy 
inſtead of an Original. Tis 
true, the Epic | Poets who 
have liv'd fmce Flower, have 
moſt of them been Originals 
in their Fables, which are 
the very Souls of their Po- 
ems; but in their manner of 
treating thoſe Fables, they 
have too frequently been Co- 
pyiſts, They have Copyed 
the Spirit and the Images of 
Homer ; even the great Vun. 
gil himſelf is not to be ex- 
cepted. Milin was the finſt, 
who: in the ſpace. of almoſt 
4000 Years, refolved; for his 
Country's Honour aucb his 
on, to preſent the World 
with an Original Poem; 
that is to ſay, a: Poem, thae 
ſnould have hisown Thoughts, 
his o]⁴n Images, and: his 


own 


SPECIME N. 
vwn Spirit. dn order toithis 
he was reſolved to write a 
Poem, that, by vertue of its 
extraordinary Subject, cannot 
10 properly be fad to be a- 
gamft the Rules, as it may 
e affirmed to be above them 
all. He had obſerv'd, that 
Ariſtotle had drawn his Rules 
which he has given us for 
Epick Poetry from the Re- 
flections which he had made 
upon Homer. Now he knew 
very well, that in Homer the 
Action lay chiefly between 
Man and Man: For Achilles 
and Hector are properly the 
Principals, and the Gods are 
but Seconds. He was reſol- 
ved therefore, that his Prin- 
cipals ſhould be the Devil on 
one fide and Man on the 
ather : and the Devil is pro- 

Ih b 3 perly 
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SP\ECTME'N. 
perly his Hero, . becauſe: he 
gets the better. All the per- 
ſons; in his Poem, excepting 
two, are either Divine or In- 
fernal. So that moſt of the 
Perſons and particularly one 
of the Principals, being ſo 
very different from what 
Homer or Ariſtotle ever 
thought of, could not poſſi- 
bly be ſubjected to their 
Rules, either for: the Cha- 
racters or the Incidents. We 
ſhall now ſhew for what Rea- 
ſons the choice of Miltun's 
Subject, as it ſet him free 
from the Obligation which 
he lay under to the Poetical 
Laws, fo it neceſſarily threw 
him: upon new Thoughts, 
new Images, and an Origi- 
nal Spirit. In the next place 
we ſhall ſhew, that his 
«1 Thoughts, 


Thoughts; his Images, and 
by conſeqnence too his Spirit, 


Ie 


are actually new, and dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Ho- 
mer and Virgil. Thirdly, 
We ſhall ſhew, that befides 
their Newneſs, they have 
vaſtly the Advantage of thoſe 
of Homer and Virgil. And 
we ſhall make this appear 
from {ſeveral things, but prin- 
cipally from the Deſcription of 
Hell, which has been deſcrib'd 
by thoſe three great Poets 
with all their Force and 
with all their Art. After 
that, we ſhall proceed to ſay 
ſomething of Milton Expreſ- 
hon' and his Harmony; and 
then we ſhall come to mark 
his Defects with ſo much 
the more exactneſs, becauſe 
ſome of them ought to be 

b 4 avoid- 


The Preface. 
avoided with the utmeſt 
Caution, as bei {o great, 
that they wank be. Inſup- 
portable in any one who. had 


not his extraordinary Diſtin- 
guiſhing Qualities... 


Thus have we laid before the 'Redder the 
Deſigh and Method, and Specimen of the 
larger Treatiſe. It nom remuins that I 
ſhould give an Account why ſo final a 
part of it is Publiſhhd. As ſaon 'ns, oo 

[4 


about the Performance, I elfily foreſaw 
that it would . — Years by 5 the 
Fudicious Reader, upon conſidering the Pro- 
poſal, cannot but be convinced vf it. Tet 
after I had been for a whole Tear Digeſting 
my own Thoughts, and conſidering other 
Peoples, and making all forts of Prepa- 
rations for the due Execition of ſa 4 
Deſign : I ſaw that all the Perſons who 
had Subſcribd, were tbe whoſe Names the 
Reuter will find in the Order of theiv Sub- 
ſeribung. ww 1 (| 4 


. 
©. 


4 
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Hilip Harman, Eſq; 


E. Norton, Eſq; for Six. 
Henry Maxwell, Eſq; ; 

T be Hon. Robert Bruce, Eſq; 
Sir Thomas Afton. 


The Rigbt Honourable the Lord 
Somers. 


Tbe Rigbt W the 15 
Fanſhaw. 


T be Right Honourable the Lord 
AAR lh 


Craven Payton, Eſq; 5 
Mr. Holloway. bet 
Mr. Row. 

Sir Richard Temple. Mr. 


Mr. Thomas Walker. 
Mr. Hubbald. 

Mr. William Burton 
John Sanſom, Eſq; ; \"\ 


His Grace the —_ of Devons 
. ſhire. Th WENN TRL 


# ) 


: "dy pom 


Jaines Vernon, om Eſq; 
William Welby, Eſqʒ N 
Mr. Paul Docmenique. 2 


Richard Minſhul, Eſq; - N ol. 


His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. 


Mr. Earl. 
Mr. jubbs. 


* * . bows * 4 1 
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Mrs. Mahle. 
Mrs. Dore. -r oF 
The Hon: William n ich, Eſq; 


T he Honourable Cul. Thomp: 
ſon t. gion fu n 


Mr. Tho. Walkef. i 7 
Anthony Henley,Eſq;#or:two: 

Doctor Garti: 
T he Right Honour able the Lortl 


Huntington. 13 75 71 
Di! 3 


T be Rig -bt H. onourable the Earl 
of Orrery. _ = 


« # 


Henry Blunt, Eſq; © > 


T be Right Honourable the Lord 
— | 
Chhriſto- 


Chriftopher Rich, Eſq; _ 
Dr. Colebatch. 


The Honowable Collonel Lewis 
Mordant. 


Francis Wilkinſon, Eſq; 
Sir Mark Milbank. ' 
Sir John Criſp. | | 
Sir William Ramſden. 
William Wild fa; 
Captain Chapman. a! 


Sir Pincent Charnock, 

John Cox, Eſq; 

Mr. Blackbourn. 

Mr. 


Mr. John Rogers | 


The Right Honeur able, the 
Lord Winchelſea. 


T he Right Honourable the Lord 
North and Grey, wn 


Sir George Markam. 
T he Lady Broadgrave. 
Tho. Seryeant, Eſq. 
Sir Richard Blackmore. J 
Doctor Humphrey Brook. 
Mr. Heath. 

Francis Ratcliff, Eſq; 


The Right Honourable the 


Lord Bruce. 


Henry Davenant, Eſq; 
| William 
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William Knapper, Eſq; ' 

Sir John Cropley. | 
Mr. Colclough. 

Mr. Battersby. 

Mr. Motteux, for Two. 

Mr. Burnaby. 


The Right Honourable © the 
Lord Windſor, for Two. 


Sir John Cotton. 

Mr. Philemon Loyd. 
Thomas Brown, Eſq; 1 
Eduard Bullock, Eſq 5 : 
John Morley, _ ; I 


Mrs. 


Mes: Fenell. 
1 Kent, Eſq; | 
Mr. George Slee. * 

Mr. Ballam. 


Theſe are the Names of all the Perſons 
who ſubſcrib'd for a whole Tear; excepting 
four or five whoſe Names I never could 
know, and who Subſcrib'd either to Mr. 
Maxwell, or Mr. Welby, or Mr. 
Harman, which three Gentlemen, and 
Doctor Garth appear d moſt active in 
the promoting of this Deſion, and if ten 
more had undertaken it with the ſame 
Warmth that they did, the whole Deſion 
had been attually now Finiſh d. My Friends 
know very well that I was three Months 
Employd about that Work, after the laſt 


fide for ſomething that might be m 
Beneficial. I have Printed all that 1 
by me entire, to ſhew that I was in ve 
good Earneſt, and that it was not my Fault 
that 


Subſcription came in, and I appeal to the 
if it was not then high time to lay S 
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through with it, 
I pun undertake with 


there is nothing t hat 
greater Satisfaction. 
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The Deſign of the following Treatiſe 
is, the 2 22 


| Treatiſe, whether we conſider 
the Importance or the Extent 
of it, is perhaps the Greateſt in this 
kind of Writing, that has been con- 
ceived by the Moderns ; for *tis no 

leſs than an Attempt to reſtore 

and reeſtabliſh the nobleſt Art in 
B every 


HE deſign of the enſuing 


(2) 

every Branch of it; an Art that by 
the Barbarity of the Times is ſall'n 
and funk in them all, and has been 
drivin and baniſh'd from every 
Country excepting England alone, 
and is even here mierably fall'n 
for the moſt part by the extrava- 
gance of its Profeſſors, and by the 
unskilfulneſs of its Admirers, that 
we have reaſon to apprehend it to 
be departing from henee too. 

That Poetry is the nobbeſt of all 
Arts, and by conſequence the moſt 
inſtructive and moſt beneficial to 
Mankind, may be prov'd by the 
concording Teſtimony of the greateſt 
Men, who have lived in every Age; 
the greateſt Philoſophers, the grea- 
teſt Heroes, and the greateſt States- 
men, who have as it were unani- 
mouſly cheriſh'd, eſteem'd, admir'd 
it, and never has it been diſeſteem'd 
OF 1 ed by any but ſome pre- 
tenders to Wiſdom, and b © 
contemptible Politicafters , —— 
who have got into the management 
of Affairs only by the weakneſs of 
thoſe who have employ'd them, 
and who have utterly wanted Ca- 


pacity 
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pacity to know what a glorious uſe 
may be made of it, for the benefit 
of civil Society : But in the ſequel 
of this Diſcourſe, by — 
the Nature of Poetry in general, 
(which ſeems to me to have been 
hitherto but little underſtood) I 
ſhall clearly ſhew its Excellence, 
and the Importance of this Under- 
taking. And by laying down ei- 
ther the general Rules of it, or b 
tracing out that ſublime Art, which 
to make uſe of Milton's Expreſſion, 
teaches what the Laws are of a true 
Epick Poem, what of 2 Dramatick, 
what of a Lyrick, what Decorum 
is, what is the grand Malter-piece 
to obſerve. I ſhall not only lay a 
good Foundation for the judging of 
the Performance of the ſeveral Po- 
ets, whoſe Works I have underta- 
ken to examine, but {hall as Milton 
lays in his Treatiſe of Education to 
Mr. Harilip, ſoon make the World 
| perceive what deſpicable Creatures 
our common Rhymers and Play- 
Wrights are, and ſhew them what 
Religious, what Glorious and Mag- 


niſicent Uſe may be made of Po» 
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etry, both in Divine and in Hu- 
man things. 
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CHAP. Il. 


That Poetry ts to be Eſtabli- 
ſhed, by laying down Rules. 


HA an Art fo Divine in 
its Inſtitution, 1s ſunk and 
protaned, and miſerably debaſed, 
is a thing that is confeſt by all. But 
ſince Poetry is fallen from the Ex- 
cellence which it once attained to, 
it muſt be fallen either by the want 
of Parts, or want of Induſtry, or 
by the Errors of its Profeſſors. But 
that it cannot be for want of Parts, 
we have ſhewn clearly in the Ad- 
vancement of modern Poetry ; nor 
can it be ſuppoſed to be for want of 
Induſtry, ſince ſo many of its Pro- 
feſſors have no other Dependance? 
It remains then that it muſt have 
fall'n by their Errors, and for want 
of being guided right. Since * 
ore 


(5) 
fore 'tis for want of knowing T 
what Rules they ought to procee 
that Poetry 1s fall'o 10 low, it follows 
then that it is the laying down of 
thoſe Rules alone, that can re- eſtab- 
liſh it. In ſhort, Poetry is either 
an Art, or Whimſie and Fanaticiſm, 
If it is an Art, it follows that it muſt 
propoſe an end to it ſelf, and after- 
wards lay down proper Means for 
the attaining that end: For this is 
undeniable, that there are. proper 
Means for the attaining of every 
end, and thoſe proper Means in Po- 
etry, we call the Rules. Again, if 
the end of Poetry be to inſtruct and 
reform the World, that is, to bring 
Mankind from Irregularity, Extras» 
vagance and Confuſion, to Rule and 
Order, how this ſhould be done by 
a thing that is in it ſelf irregular and 
extravagant, is difficult to be con- 
ceived. Beſides, the work of every 
reaſonable Creature muſt derive its 
Beauty from Regularity, for Reaſon 
is Rule and Order, and nothing can 
be irregular either in our Concepti- 
ons or our Actions, any further than 
it ſwerves from Rule, that is, from 
B 3 | Reaſon, 
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Reaſon. As Man is the more perfect, 
the more he reſembles his Creator : 
The Works of Man muſt needs be 
more perfect, the more they reſemble 
his Makers. Now the Works of God 
rho* infinitely various, are extream- 
ly regular, 

The Univerſe is regular in all 
its Parts, and it is to that exact 
Regularity that it owes its admi- 
rable Beauty, The Microcoſm owes 
the Beauty and Health both of its 
Body and Soul to Order, and the De- 
formity and Diſtempers of both, to 
nothing but the want of Order. Man 
was created like the reſt of the Crea- 
tures, regular, and as long as he re- 
mained ſo he continued happy; but 
as ſoon as he fell from his Primitive 
State, by tranſgreſſing Order, Weak- 
neſs and Miſery was the immediate 
Conſequence of that Univerſal Diſ- 
order that immediately followed in 
his Conceptions, in his Paſſions and 


= 


Actions. e me 
The great deſign of Arts is to 
reſtore the decays that happen'd 
to Humane Nature by the exe 
by reſtoring Order: The deſign o 
| 8 Logick 


(7) 


ick is to bring back Order, 
and Rule, and Method to our Con- 
ceptions, the want of which cauſes 
moſt of our Ignorance, and all our 
Errors. The deſign of moral Phy- 
loſophy is to cure the diſorder that 
is found in our Paſſions, from which 
proceeds all our Unhappineſs, and all 
our Vice; as from the due order that 
is ſeen in them, comes all our Ver- 
tue and all our Pleaſure. But how 
ſhould theſe Arts reeſtabliſh Order, 
unleſs they themſelves were Regu- 
lar? Thoſe Arts that make the Sen- 
ſes inſtrumental to the Pleaſure of 
the Mind, as Painting and Muſick, 
do it by a great deal of Rule and 
Order, ſince therefore Poetry com- 
prehends the force of all theſe 
Arts of Logick, of Ethieks, of 
Eloquence, of Painting, of Mulick ; 
can any thing be more ridiculous 
than to imagine, that Poetry it ſelf 
—_ be without Rule and Or- 
der? | 


B 4 CHAP. 


Poetry is. Poetry then is an Art, by 


CHAP. II. 


IW bat Poetry zs, and that it 
attains its end by exciting 


| of Paſſion. 


[TE have ſaid above, that as 
| Poetry is an Art, it muſt have 
a certain end, and. that there muſt 


.be means that are proper for the 
attaining that end, which means 


are otherwiſe calPd the Rules : But 
that we may make this appear 
the more plainly, let us declare what 


which a Poet excites Paſſion (and 
for that very cauſe entertains Senſe) 


in order to fatisfie and improve, to 
delight and reform the Mind, and 
ſo to make Mankind happier and 


better ; from which it appears that 


Poetry has two Ends, a ſubordinate 
and a final one, the ſubordinate one 


1s Pleaſure, and the final one is In- 


ſtruction. 


Firſt, 


(9) 
Firſt, The ſubordinate end of Poe- 
try is to pleaſe, for that Pleaſure is the 
buſineſs and deſign of Poetry is evi- 
dent, becauſe Poetry unleſs it pleaſes, 
nay and pleaſes to a height, is the 
moſt contemptible thing in the 
World; other things may be born 
with if they are indifferent, but 
Poetry unleſs it is tranſporting is 
abominable: nay it has = the 
Name of Poetry, fo inſeparable is 
Pleaſure from the very nature of 
the Thing. | 
But Secondly, The final End of 
Poetry is to reform the Manners ; 
as Poetry is an Art, Inſtruction 
muſt be its final End; but either 
that Inſtruction muſt conſiſt in re- 
forming the Manners, or it can- 
not inſtruct at all, and conſequent- 
ly be an Art; for Poetry pretends 
to no other Inſtruction as its final 
End: But ſince the final End of 
Poetry is to reform the Manners, 
nothing can be according to the true 
Art of it which is againſt Religion, 
or which runs counter to Moral Ver- 
tue, or to the true Politicks;. and to 
the Liberty of Mankind; and every 
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thing which is againſt the laſt, tends 
to the Corruption and Deſtruction 
of Mankind: And conſequently eve- 
ry thing againſt the laſt, muſt be ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the true Art 
of Poetry. | 

Now the proper Means for Poe- 
try, to attain both its ſubordinate 
and final End, is by exciting Paſſion. 
Firſt, The ſubordinate End of Poe- 
try, which is to pleaſe, is attained 
by exciting Paſſion, becauſe every 
one who 1s pleaſed is moved, and 
either deſires, or rejoices, or ad- 
mires, or hopes, or the like. As 
we are moved by Pleaſure which 
is Happineſs, to do every thing 
we do, we may find upon a little 
Reflection, That every Man is in- 
cited by ſome Paſſion or other, ei- 
ther to Action, or to Contemplation ; 
and Paſſion is the reſult either of 
Action or of Contemplation , as 
long as either of them pleaſe, and 
the more either of them - pleaſes 
the more they are attended with 
Paſſion. The ſatisfaction that we 
receive from Geometry it ſelf comes 
from the joy of having found out 
| &; Truth 


(6 

Truth, and the deſire of finding 
more. And the ſatiety that ſeiſes 
us upon too long a Lecture, pro- 
ceeds from nothing but from the 
wearineſs of our Spirits, and con- 
ſequently from the ceſſation or the 
decay of thoſe two pleaſing Paſ- 
ſions. But | | 

Secondly, Poetry attains its final 


end, which is the reforming the 


Minds of Men, by exciting of Paſſi- 
on. And here I dare be bold to aft- 
firm, that all Inſtruction whatever, 
depends upon Paſſion, The Moral 
Philoſophers themſelves, . even the 
dryeſt of them, can never inſtruct 
and reform, unleſs they move; for 
either they make Vice odious and 
Vertue lovely, or they deter you 
from one by the Apprehenſion of Mi 
ſery, or they incite you to the other, 
by the Happinels they make you ex- 
pect from it; or they work upon 
your Shame, or upon your Pride, or 


Nee 


fore Poetry inſtr | 
more powerfully than Philoſophy 
can do, becauſe it moves more pow- 
ertully : And therefore it inſtructs 


more 
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more eaſily too. For whereas all Men 
have Paſſions, and great Paſſions of 
one ſort or another, and whereas 
thoſe Paſſions will be employed, and 
whatever way they move, they that 
way draw the Man, it follows that 
Philoſophy can inſtruct but hardly, 
becauſe it moves but gently ; for the 
violent Paſſions not finding their Ac- 
count in thoſe faint emotions, — 2 
to rebel and fly to their old Objects, 
whereas Poetry at the ſame time that 
it inſtructs us powerfully, muſt re- 
form us eaſily ; becauſe it makes the 
very Violence of the Paſſions contri- 
bute to our Reformation : For the 
— of Mankind are apparent- 
y ſwayed by their Paſſions, nay, and 
perhaps the very beſt and wiſeſt of 
them. The greateſt Philoſophers 
and the greateſt Princes are influ- 
enced by their Favourites, and fo are 
the wiſeſt Magiſtrates. And *tis for 
this reaſon that not only the Devil, 
who muſt be ſuppos'd to underſtan 

human nature, corrupts Mankind 
by their Paſſions; (for Temptation 
is nothing but the inclining Men to 
fuch and ſuch Actions, by the raiſ- 
WO | ing 


G 
ing ſuch and ſuch Paſſions in tliem) 
but God himſelf, who made the Soul, 
and beſt underſtands its nature, con- 
verts it by its Paſſions: For whereas 
Philoſophy pretends to correct hu- 
man Paſſions by human Reaſon, that 
is, things that are ſtrong and ungo- 
vernable, by ſomething that is feeble 
and weak, Poetry by the force of the 
Paſſion, inſtructs and reforms the 
Reaſon ; which is the Deſign of the 
true Religion, as we have ſhewn in 
another place. So that we have here 
already laid down one great Rule, 
\ neceſſary for the ſucceeding in Poe- 
try: For ſince it can attain neither 
its ſubordinate nor its final End, 
without exciting of Paſſion, it fol- 
lows, that where there is nothing 
which directly tends to the moving 
of that, there can be no Poetry ; and 
that conſequently, a Poet ought to 
contrive every thing in order to the 
moving of Paſſion, that not-only the 
Fable, the Incidents and Characters, 
but the very Sentiments and the Ex- 

reſhons, ought all to be deſigned 
tor that: For ſince Poetry pleates 
and inſtructs us more, even than 

Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy it ſelf, only becauſe it 
moves us more, it follows, that the 
more Poetry moves, the more it 
pleaſes and inſtructs; and it is for 
this reaſon that Tragedy, to thoſe 
who have a Taſt of it, is both more 
8 and more inſtructing, than 
Comedy. And this naturally —_ 
us to the dividing Poetry into the 
greater and the leſs. | 
1. The greater Poetry is an Art 
by which a Poet juſtly and reaſon- 

bly excites great Paſſion, that he 


ends Epick, Tragick, and the 
greater Lyrick Poetry. 

2. The leſs Poetry is an Art by 

which a Poet excites leſs Paſſion for 


the forementioned Ends; and in- 


cludes in it, Comedy and Satyr, and 
the little Ode, and Elegiack, and 
Paſtoral Poems. But firſt we ſhall 
treat of the former. 


( 15 ) 
CHAP. IV. 


WW hat ibe greater Poetry is, 
what Enthuſiaſm 15. 


FH E greater Poetry then, is an 
Art by which a Poet juſtly and 
reaſonably excites great Paſſion, in 
order to pleaſe and inſtruct, and 
make Mankind better and happier ; 
fo that the firſt and grand Rule in 
the greater Poetry is, that a Poet 
muſt every where excite great Paſſi- 
on; but in ſome Branches of the 
greater Poetry, it is impoſſible for a 
Poet every where to excite in a very 
great degree, that which we vul- 
garly call Paſſion: As in the Ode 
tor Example, and in the Narration 
of the Epick Poem. It follows then 
that there muſt he two forts of Paſſi- 
on. Firſt, That which wecall Vyl- 
gar Paſhon, and Secoxaly, Enthuſiaſm. 
Firſt, Vulgar Paſſion or that 
which we commonly call Paffton, 
is that which is moved by the j 4 
jects 
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jets themſelves, or by the Idea's 
in the ordinary courſe of Life, I 
mean that common Society which 
we find in the World. As for 
Example, Anger is moved by an 
Affront that is offered us in our 
preſence, or by the relation of one ; 
Pitty by the ſight of a mournful 
Object, or the relation of one; 
Admiration or Wonder, (the com- 
mon Paſſion I mean, for there is 
an Enthuſiaſtick Admiration , as 
we ſhall find anon) by the ſight 
of a ſtrange Object, or the relati- 

on of one. But * 
Secondly, Enthuſiaſtick Paſſion or 
Enthuſiaſm, is a Paſhon which 1s 
moved by the Idea's in Contem- 
plation or the Meditation of Things, 
that belong not to common Life: 
Moſt of our "Thoughts in Medita- 
tion, are naturally attended with 
ſome ſort and ſome degree of Paſ- 
ſion, and this Paſhon it it is ſtrong 
I call Enthuſiaſm : Now, the En- 
thuſiaſtick Paſſions are chiefly Six, 
Admiration, 8 Horror, Joy, 
Sadneſs, Deſire, cauſed by Idea's 
occuring to us in Meditation, and 
producing 


(17) 

producing the ſame Paſhons that the 
Objects of thoſe Idea's would raiſe 
in us , if they were ſet before us 
in the ſame Light that thoſe Idea's 
ive us of them. And here I de- 
ire the Reader to obſerve, that 
Idea's in Meditation, are often ve- 
7 different from what Idea's of 
the ſame Objects are, in the courſe 
of common Converſation. As for 
Example, the Sun mention'd in or- 
dinary Converſation, gives the Idea 
of a round flat ſhining Body, of 
about Two Foot Diameter. But 
the Sun occurring to us in Me- 
ditation , — the Idea of 2 
vaſt and glorious Body, and tlie 
top of all the viſible Creation, and 
the brighteſt material Image of the 
Divinity. I leave the Reader there- 
fore to judge, if this Idea muſt 
not neceſſarily be attended with 
Admiration, and that Admiration 
I call Enthuſiaſm. So Thunder men- 
tion'd in common Converſation, 
gives an Idea of a black Cloud, 
and a great Noiſe, which makes 
no great Impreſſion upon us. But 
the Idea of it occurring in Medi- 
| C tation, 
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tat ion, ſets before us the moſt for- 
eible, moſt refiftlefs, and confe- 
quently the moſt dreadful Plzzno- 
Menon in Nature : So that this . 
dea muſt move a great deal of 
Terror in us, and 'tis this fort of 
Terror that I call Enthufiafm. 
And *tis this fort of Terror, or Ad- 
mitation, or Horror, and ſo of the 
reft, which expreſt in Poetry, 
make that Spirit, that Paſhon, and 
that Fire which ſo wondertully 
pleaſe. 

Thus there are two ſorts of 
Paſſions to be rais'd in Poetry, the 
Vulgar and the Enthuſiaſtick, to 
which laſt, the Vulgar is prefera- 
ble, becauſe all Men are capable 
of being moved by the Vulgar, 
and a Poet writes to all : But the 
Enthufiaſtick are more ſubtle, and 
Thouſands have no feeling and no 
notion of them; but where the 
Vulgar cannot be moved in a great 
degree, there the Enthuſiaſtick are 
to be rais'd. Therefore- in thoſe 
parts of Epick Poetry, where the 
Poet ſpeaks himſelf, or the Eldeſt 
of the Muſes for him, the Enthu- 
FD ſiaſtick 


9 
ſiaſtick Paſſions are to prevail, as 
likewiſe in the greater Ode. And 
the Vulgar Paſſions are to prevail 
in thoſe parts of an Epick and 
Dramatick Poem, where the Poet 
introduces Perſons holding Conver- 
ſation together. And perhaps this 
might be one Reaſon, for which 
Ariſtotle might prefer Tragedy to 
Epick Poetry, becauſe the Vulgar 
Paſſions prevail more in it, and 
are more violently mov'd in it, 
and therefore Tragedy muſt ne- 
ceſſarily both pleaſe, and inſtruct 
more generally than Epick Poetry. 
We ſhall then treat of the Vulgar 
Paſſions when we come to ſpeak + 
of Tragedy, in which Poem Oy 
ought moſt to prevail; We ſha 
then more particularly ſhew the 
fureſt and moſt powerful ways of 
NN Compaſſion and Terror, 
which are the true Tragical Paſ- 
n 
Me ſhall at preſent treat of the 
Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions, and how 
they are to be rais'd. We have 
taken notice above that they are 
to be mov'd rr occurring 
2 | in 
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in Contemplation, that they are to 
be mov'd in a great degree, and 
yet juſtly and reaſonably. We ſhall 
now ſhew that the ſtrongeſt En- 
thuſiaſtick Paſſions, that are juſtly 
and reaſonably rais'd, muſt be rais'd 
by religious Idea's, that is, by Idea's 
which either ſhew the attributes of 


the Divinity, or relate to his Wor- 


ſhip. And this we ſhall endea- 
vour to prove, /,. by Reaſon ; 
zly. by Authority; 349. by Ex- 
amples. | 05 


Firſt, We ſhall endeavour to 
prove it by Reaſon. Since the fore- 
ſaid Paſhons are to be moved in 


a great Degree, and are to be 


moved by their Idea's, it follows, 
That to be juſtly and reaſonably 
moved, they muſt be moved by 
great Idea'ss And therefore the 
ſtronger the Enthuſiaſm is, the 
greater muſt the Idea's be. Now 
thoſe Idea's are certainly the grea- 


teſt, which are worthieſt to move 


the greateſt and the wiſeſt Men: 
For there the Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions 


in Poetry are truly admirable, _— 
: the 


(21) 
the greater and more violent they 
are, the more they ſhow the large- 
neſs of Soul, and greatneſs of Ca- 
pacity of the Writer. For Men 
are moved for Two Reaſons, either 
becauſe they have weak Minds and 
Souls, that are capable of being 
moved by little Objects, and con- 
ſequently by little and ordinary 
Idea's ; or becauſe they have great- 
neſs of Soul and Capacity, to diſ- 
cern and feel the great ones; for 
the Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions being 
caus'd by the Idea's, it follows, 
That the more the Soul is capable 
of receiving Idea's whoſe Objects 
are truly great and wondertul, the 


greater will the Enthuſiaſm be that 


is caus'd by thoſe Idea's; From 
whence it follows, that the greater 
the Soul is, and the larger the Ca- 
pacity, the more will it be moved 
by religious Idea's ; which are not 
only great and wonderful, but which 
almoſt alone are great and won- 
derful to a great and wiſe Man; 
and which never fail to moye ve- 
ry ſtrongly, unleſs it is for want 
of due Reflection, or Want of Ca- 
pacity in the Subject. Cz Since 
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( 22) 

Since therefore the Enthuſiaſm 
in the greater Poetry, is to hold 
Proportion with the Idea's, and 
thoſe Idea's are certainly the great- 
eſt, which are worthjeſt to move 
the greateſt and the wiſeſt Men; 
and Divine Idea's or Idea's which 
ſhew the Attributes of God, or re- 
late to his Worſhip, are worthieſt 
to move the greateſt and the wi- 
ſeſt Men; becauſe ſuch Idea's be- 
long to Objects which are only 
truly above them, and conſequent- 
ly truly Admirable, Defirable, Joy- 
ful, Terrible, &c. it follows, That 
the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Enthuſi- 
aſm that can be imploy'd in Poetry, 
is only juſtly and reaſonably to be 
derived from Religious Idea's. 

But here we deſire the Reader's 
leave to make this Obſervation , 
That ſince Religious and Divine 
Idea's, or Idea's which ſhew the 
Attributes, or relate to the Wor- 
| ſhip of the Divinity, are the wor- 
thieſt to move the greateſt and the 
wiſeſt Men; and the greater and wiſer 
the Men are, the more they muſt 
move and raiſe them: As tor Ex- 

3 ample, 


1220 


ample, The greater and more com- 
prehenſive the Soul is, which re- 
flects upon the Idea of God, the 
more that Idea muſt fill that Soul 
with Admiration; it follows, That 
as great Paſſion, only is the ade- 
quate Language of the greater Po- 
etry; ſo the greater Poetry, is on- 
ly the adequate. Language of Reli- 
g10n ; and that therefore the great- 
eſt Paſſion, is the Language ot that 
ſort of Poetry; becauſe that fort 
of Poetry is the worthieft Language 
of Religion, 


But Secondly, We ſhall proceed 
to prove by Authority, That the 
ſtrongeſt Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions in 
Poetry, are only juſtly and reaſon- 
ably to be rais'd by Religious I- 
dea's : And this we fhall ſhow by 
the Authority of the greateſt Cri- 
ticks among the Antients, Arxiſtotle, 
Hermogenes, and Lonoinus. 

Firſt, Ariſtotle fays, in the third 
Book of his Rhetorick, Cap. II. and 
III. That the frequent uſe af Me- 
taphors, Dialects, Epithets, is a 
great deal fitter for Poetry than it 

C 4 18 
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(24) 
is for Proſe, becauſe they are the 
Language of Paſſion, and Poetry 
is more Paſſionate or more Enthu- 
ſiaſtick than Proſe, for this Reaſon, 
becauſe the Perſons and the Things 
of which Poetry treats, are many 
e above thoſe which are the 
Subjects of Proſe. Now all the 
World knows that the Gracians, 
treated of the greateſt Human Per- 
ſons and Things in their Proſe, but 
that Poetry was a Language which 
they reſerv d for their Gods, and for 
the Things which related to them. 
And I am apt to believe, that Po- 


etry from hence was called, the 
Language of the Gods, hecauſe when 


ever the Græcians in the Poetical 


2 = 7 . 5 
times, introduc'd their God's Speak- 


ing, they were ſure to ſpeak in 
Verſe. But 5 
Secondly, Hermogenes, in the VI. 
Chapter of the Firſt Book of his 
T reatiſe, concerning the Forms of 
Speech, tells us, That there are 


Four kind of Thoughts or Idea's, 


or Conceptions, which were proper 
to give that elevation and gravity 
to a Diſcourſe, which by their uni. 


625) 
on compoſe that 122 in Wri- 
ting which we call Majeſty. 


1. The Firſt and Principal of tllem 


are, all ſuch Thoughts or Idea's of 
God, as are worthy of the Divi- 
nity, not like ſome of the Home- 
rical Conceptions of Jupiter, which 
ſays Hermogenes, being more Hu- 
man than Divine, and unworthy of 
the Divinity, are contrary to true 
Majeſty. 

2. Next to theſe the Concep- 
tions which give Elevation and 
Gravity, and conſequently Majeſty 
to a Diſcourſe, are ſuch Thoughts 
or Idea's concerning the Works of 
God, as are worthy the Divine 
Workmanſhip, 

3. The Third fort of Conceptions 
are, of ſuch Things as are indeed 
themſelyes Divine, but they are 
ſuch Emanations of Divinity, as 
are to be ſeen in Men, as Juſtice, 
Temperance , Fortitude , Nature, 
Law and the like, to which may 
be added, Number, Power and 
—_— 

4. The Fourth fort are, of Things 
chat indeed are Human, but are 

5 | reputed 
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reputed Great and IIluſtrious, as, 
Conqueſt, Riches, Nobility, Place, 
Cc. But here I defire the Reader 
to obſerve, That Hermogeres is here 
ſpeaking concerning Peices of Flo- 
quence, and fuch Diſcourſes as are 
writ in Proſe; for it is certain, 
that theſe laſt Idea's as they are 
of Things that are meerly Human, 
can never afford the greateſt Spirit 
that can be imploy'd in Poetry. 
For as the Objects themſelves are 
not truly great, becauſe, as Longinus 
ſays, A Man who has it in his 
Power to poſſeſs them, ſhows him- 
ſelf Great by contemning them: 
It is impoffible that a Spirit that is 
very great, can flow from theſe 
Idea's, becauſe the * that is 
very great, muft hold proportion 
with its Idea's, as the Idea's muft 
with their Objects; and therefore 
theſe Idea's cannot be great, becauſe 
their Objects are not great. We 
ought now in the Third Place, to 
proceed to the Authority of Longi- 
nus. But that we may Diverſifie 
this Treatiſe the more, and make 
it the more entertaining, we —_— 

| r 


1 
firſt ſhew Examples of the ſeveral 
kinds of the forementionꝰd Thoughts, 
producing that ſort of Spirit in Po- 
etry which we call Enthuſiaſtick 
Admiration, and that we may ſhow 
the Reader more plainly how that 
Spirit 1s produc'd, we ſhall ſet be- 
fore him as near as we can, ſuch 
kind of Thoughts as inſpire the 
Soul with Admiration alone, un- 
complicated with Terror, or any 
other Paſſion. | 


Theſe Thoughts, or Idea's, which 
produce that Enthufiaſm which we 
call Admiration, are Thoughts ar 
Idea's which hold ſome proportion 
with fuch Objects, as in their Na- 
ture are truly admirable. Thoſe 
Thoughts or Idea's are of Two 
ſorts, Idea's of Sounds, and Idea's 
of Things. We fhal then have 
occaſion to treat ot Idea's of Sounds, 
when we come to ſpeak of Ter- 
rour, and ſome of the other En- 
thuſiaſtick Paſſions; we ſhall at 
preſent treat of ſuch Idea's of 
Things, as are proper to excite 
Adouration. © | 


We 


628) 


We have ſhown that Hermog e- 
nes in the firſt Rank of theſe, 
reckons thoſe Thoughts and Idea's 
of God, that are worthy of the 
Creator: Such is the Invocation of 
Milton, in the beginning of Para- 


diſe Loſt. 


And chiefly Thou, O Spirit! that doſt prefer 
Before all Temples, th' upright Heart and pure, 
Inſtruct me, for Thou knowꝰſt, Thou from the fir 
Waſt preſent, and with Mighty Wings o'erſpread, 
Dove-like Sat'ſt brooding on the vaſt Abyſs: 
And mad'ſt it pregnant what in me is Dark, 

" Alumin, what is Low raiſe and ſupport, 
That to the Height of this great Argument 
I may aſſert, Eternal Providence ; 
And juſtifie the Ways of God to Men. 


And that it was theſe Divine 
Idea's, that rais'd his Soul and fill'd 
it with Admiration, and with a 
noble Greatneſs, which Paſſion ex- 
preſt, makes the greatnefs of the 
| Spirit, 


e; 


lt 


( 29) 


Spirit, the Reader who goes back 


to the beginning of the Poem, will 


find no manner of room to doubt. 
For Milton, like a Maſter, begins 


with a gentle Spirit, which he con- 
tinues for the Twelve firſt Lines: 


In the Thirteenth where he ſpeaks 
of the boldneſs of his. Attempt, he 


begins to riſe; and in the Nineteenth, 


where he talks of the Power of the 


Holy Ghoſt, he is quite upon the 
Wing. ls i : 


, Wintrut me, for Thou know'ſt, Thou from the firſt, 


And ſuch are the Thoughts con- 
cerning God, which are ſpread thro? 
that Divine Dialogue, between God 
and Adam, in the Eighth Book of 
the ſame Poem; I believe the 


Reader, will pardon the length it 


I repeat it, which I am very much 


inclin'd to do, not only becauſe I 


challenge the moſt zealous admirers 
of Antiquity, to produce any thing 
like it, trom among all the Dia- 
logues in Homer and Virgil, that are 
between either a God or a Man, or 


between one God and another: 
But 
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But becauſe the Reader who ſees 

the inequalities in it, will eaſily 

fee that it derives its greatneſs and 

its ſublimity, from the becoming 
Thoughts which it has of the Dei- 

ty. That the Reader may through- | 
ly underſtand it, without turning 
to the Book, the occaſion of it 1s 

this. Adam, relating the Hiſtory 

.of the Creation to the Angel Ra- 

phacl, tells him, how after he had 

given Names to the Birds and the 

Beaſts, which God had brought 

before him for that purpoſe ; he 

who underſtood their Natures, and 

ſaw none of them was fit for his 
Converſation, defir'd of God in the 
following Words, a Partner fit for 
Humane Society. 


\ 


O by what Name, for Thou above all theſe, MW 
Above Mankind, or ought than Mankind high! 
Surpaſſeſt far my Naming, how may I [ 
Adore Thee ? Autlior of this Univerſe, 

And all this good to Man, for whoſe well bein 
So amply, and with Hands fo liberal dc 
| Thor 
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Thou haſt provided all things. But with me 
ſee not who partakes; In Solitude 

What Happineſs ? Who can Injoy alone? 

Or all Injoying what Contentment find ? . 
Thus I preſumptuous ; And the Viſion bright 
As with a Smile more brightned, thus reply'd. | 


Here by the way, I deſire the 
Reader to obſerve, how the Spirit 
of the Poem ſinks, when Adam 
comes from God, to himſelf; and 
how it riſes again, when he returns 
to his Creator. But let us proceed 
to God's reply. 


What call'ſt thou Solitude? Is not the Earth 

With various living Creatures, and the Air 

Repleniſht; and all theſe at thy Command | 

o come and Play before thee ? Know'ſt thou not 

Their Language and their Ways? They alſo know 
nd reaſon not contemptibly ; with theſe 

uind Paſtime, and bear Rule, thy Realm is large. 

$0 ſpake the Univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd has 


he 


80 


hot 
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So Ordering: I with leave of Speech implor'd, 
And humble deprecation, thus reply'd. 


Let not my Words offend Thee, Heavenly Power 
My Maker be propitious while I ſpeak : ?: 
Haſt not thou made me here thy Subſtitute, 
And theſe inferiour far, beneath me ſet? 
Among Unequals what Society 


| * Can fort? What Harmony or true Delight, 


Which muſt be mutual in proportion due, 

Given and receiv'd; but in diſparity 

The one intenſe, the other {till remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

Tedious alike ; of fellowſhip I ſpeak, 

Such as I ſeek fit to participate 

All rational Delight ; wherein the Brute 

Cannot be humane Conſort : They rejoice 

Each with their Kind, Lion with Lioneſs 7 

So fitly them in Pairs thou haſt combin'd: 

Much leſs can Bird with Beaſt, or Fiſh with Fow| 
So 


15 


vl 


(33) 


So well converſe ; nor with the Ox the Ape ; 
Worſe then can Man with Beaſt and leaſt of All. 
Whereto the Almighty anſwer'd not diſpleas'd, 
A nice and ſubtle Happineſs, I ſee 

Thou to thy ſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 

Of thy Aſſociates, Adam, and wilt taſte 

o Pleaſure, though in pleaſure Solitary: 

What think'ſt thou then of Me, and this my State, 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſt 

of Happineſs or not, who am alone 

From all Eternity ? For none I know 

Second to Me, or like, Equal much leſs: 

ow have I then, with whom to hold converſe 
ave with the Creatures which I made, and thoſe 
ſo Me Inferior infinite deſcents 

&neath what other Creatures are to thee.,..... 


The Reader may eaſily ſee, that 
here is all that is great and ſu- 
blime in Reaſon, expreit with the 
Spirit of that juſt Admiration, with _ 
which fuch worthy Thoughts of te 
"7 ON Deity 
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Deity muſt Sn fill the Soul. 
S now let us ſee Adam's An- 
wer. EE | 


He ceasd. 1 lowly anſwer'd, To attain 
The height and depth of thy Eternal Ways, 
All Humane Thoughts come ſhort, Supream of 

| Things 

Thou i in thy Self art perfect; and in Thee 
Is no deficience found ; not ſo is Man 

But in degree, the Cauſe of his deſire 
By Converſation with his Like to help 
Or ſolace his defects: No need that Thou 
Shouldſt propagate already Infinite, 

And through all Numbers abſolute tho? One: 
But Man by Number is to manifeſt 

His ſingle Imperfection, and beget 

Like of his Like, his Image e 

In Unity defective, which requires 

Collateral Love and deareſt Amity: : 

Thou in thy Secreſy altho? alone, 

Beſt wich _ Self eee ſcekit not | 
; Soc 


(35) 
Social Communication; yet fo pleas'd, 
Canſt raiſe thy Creature to what height thou wilt, 
Of Union, or Communion Deifi'd : | 
by Converſing cannot theſe Erect 
From Prone, nor in their ways complaiſence find, 
What Milton faith of the Son of 
God Hymn'd by the Angels, in the 
Third Book of that Poem, is very 
Lofty and Elevated: 
Thee next they ſang, of All Creation Firſt 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 


. | fo Fa | 
lu whoſe conſpicuous Countenance, without Cloud 


Made viſible, the Almighty Father ſhines :. 

Whom elſe no Creature can Behold, on Thee 
Impreſt th' Effulgence of his Glory abides : ©. ; 
Tranfus'd in Thee his ample Spirit reſts, + 
He Heaven of Heavens, and all the Powers therein, 


By Thee created, and by Thee threw donn 


Th' aſpiring Dominations, Thou that Day 
Thy Father's dreadful Thunder didſt not ſpare, 
TE D's Nor 
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Nor ſtop thy flaming Chariot Wheels that ſhook 
Heaven's everlaſting Frame, while o'er the Necks 
Thou drov'ſt of Warring Angels diſ-array'd. 


I have the rather mention'd theſe 
Verſes, to ſhow that Milton was 
a little tainted with Socinianiſm, for 
by the firit Verſe *tis evident, that 
he look't upon the Son of God as 
a Created Being. The laſt Thing 
that I ſhall mention is, what God 
fays of Himſelf, in the Seventh 
Book, for ſpeaki ng of Chaos, he 
ſays, that is boundleſs becauſe He 
15 infinite, | 


r F 


Boundleſs the deep, becauſe F Am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the ſpace, 
Tho? I uncircumſcrib'd my ſelf retire, 
And put not forth My Goodneſs, which is free 
To Act or not; Neceſſity and Chance | 
r not Me, and what I Will is Fate. 


1 could add 175 infinite number 
| of Examples, if f it were not alto- 
25 gether 


\ 


4 


# 


gether needleſs, for what has been 


ſaid, may ſuffice to ſhow that a Poet 
who intends : to give that Elevation, 
and that Gravity to his Poem; 
which Compoſe Majeſty can fetch 
his Ideas from no Object ſo proper 
as from God. For as great Elevation 
muſt be produced by a great Admi- 
ration, as every Paſſion which the 
Poet excites, ought to be juſt and 
Reaſonable, and Adapted to its Ob- 
ject, it is impoſſible that any one, 
who is not ſtupid, can ſeriouſly con- 
template his Maker, but that his 
Soul muſt be exalted and lifted up 
towards its Primitive Objects, and be 
fill'd and inſpired with the higheſt 
Admiration, Fortis then that the 
Enthuſiaſm in Poetry is Wonderful 
and Divine, when it ſhows the Ex- 
cellence of the Authors diſcernment, 
and the largeneſs of his Soul; now 
all the Ideas of God are ſuch, that 
the more large and comprehenſive 
the Soul of a Poet is; and the more 
it is capable of Receiving thoſe Idea's 
the more is it ſure to be raiſed and 
fill'd and lifted to the Skies with won- 
der; The Spirit or the Paſſion in 
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Poetry . ought to be proportioned to 
the Ideas, and the Ideas to the Ob- 
jet, and when it is not ſo it is ut- 
terly falſe. And therefore when ever 
in Poetry there is a great Spirit 
which is derived from Ideas, whoſe 
Objects are unworthy to moye the 
Soul of a great and a. wife Man, 
there that Spirit is either - falſe 
or at leaſt has nothing ſublimely, 
admirable in it. But nothing bur 
God, and what relates to God, 
is worthy to move the Soul of a 
great and a wiſe Man, But let us 
proceed to conſider the - glorious 
works of the Creator, which next to 
Himſelf are worthy to move with 
Admiration,all who are worthy to be 
called wiſe, becauſe theſe when they 
are reflected upon, by the Great and 
the Wiſe, never fail to declare his 
Eternal Power and Godhead, Our 
Religion tells us that the firit , 
the Greateſt and moſt Glorious of 
His works are the Angels, who whe- 
ther we conſider their Power, their 
Swiftneſs, their Science, or their 
Sanctity, are fit Objects of our Ad- 
miration and Conſequently of ps. 
el an 


N (39) 
and Elevated Poetry. Let us ſee 
then how Taſſo deſcribes the Angel 
Gabriel and his deſcent, in the firſt 
Canto of the Hyeruſalemme, 


Stan. XIII. 

Coſi parlogli, & Gabriel s accinſe 
Veloce ad eſſequir Pimpoſte coſe. 
Ls ſua forma inuiſſibil d Aria cinſe, 
Et al ſenſo mortal la ſottopoſe, 
Humane membra, aſpetto human  finſe ; 
Ma at celeſte maeſt4 il compoſe, 
Tra Giouane, e fanciullo eta confine 


Preſe, & orns di raggi i biondo crine, 


Stan. XIV. 

Ali bianche ueſti, c han d'or le cime 
lifaticabilmente agili, e preſte 
fende i uenti, e le nubi, e ua ſublime 
Soura la Terra, e ſoura il Mar con queſte, 
Cop aeſtito indirizzoſf al im 
Parti del mondo il Meſſaggier Celeſte, 

as 


( 49) 


Pria ſul Libano monte ei ſi ritenne, 
E ſi libro ſu Padeguate penne. 
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| And thus it is tranſlated by 
| Fairfax, who tho? he by no means 
| ſheweth all the Spirit and Beauty 
of the Original, yet even. in his 
Antiquated Verſion, he diſcovers 
ſomething of them. 


| Stan. XIII. 
This faid, the Angel ſwift himſelf prepar'd, 

To execute the Charge impos'd aright, 

In form of Aiery Members fair Embar'd, 
His Spirits pure were ſubject to our ſight, 
"4 Like to a Man in ſhew and Shape he far'd, 
| But full of Heavenly Majeſty and Might, 
4 A Stripling ſeem'd he thrice five Winters old, 
1 And radiant Beams adorn'd his Locks of Gold. 


( 
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Stan. XIV. 


Of Silver Wings he took a ſhining Pair, 


Fringed with Gold, unwearied, nimble, * 1 


* 
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ith theſe he parts the Winds,the Clouds, the Air, 
And over Seas, and Earth himſelf doth lift: 

hus Clad he cut the Spheres and Circles fair, 

\nd the pure Skies with ſacred Feathers cleft, 

On Libanon at firſt his Foot he ſet, | 
ind ſhook his Wings with Roary May-dews wet. 
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But let us now conſider, Michael's 
Deſcent in the Night, in the Ninth 
Canto of the Hieruſalemme. 


Stan. LXII. 


Venia ſcotendo con Peterne piume 

« Caligine denſa, e i cupi horrort ; 
"indoraua la notte al diuin lume, 

he ſpargea ſcintillando il uolto fuori; 
[ule il Sol ne le nubi ha per coſtume, 
piegar dopo la pioggia i bei color: ; 
[ul ſuol fendendo il liquido ſereno 
tella cader de la gran madre in ſeno. 
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Which in Engliſh is as follows, 


And as He flew, the darkneſs of his way, 

And the Black Horrors of the Dreary Sky ; 
He ſhaking his Eternal Wings diſpers'd 
Old Night, illuſtrated her dusky Face, 
With Rays, which his Celeſtial Eyes diffus'd. 
Thus breaking through a ſtorm, the Lord of Day, 
The Clouds with Purple and with Gold Adorns, 
And thus a Star from the Nocturnal Heav'n, 
Into the Lap of our Great Mother falls. 


Where the Reader may take no- 
tice, that the Compariſon of the Sun, 
to Michael the Prince of the Arch- 
Angels,is extreamly Juſt and Noble, 
becauſe the top of the Viſible, is 
admirably liken'd to the top of 
the inviſible Creation: But in the 
two laſt Verſes, Taſſo has injudici- 
ouſly been guilty of an Anticlimax. 
But now let us ſee how Milton de- 
{cribes the Deſcent of Raphael to 


Paradiſe, in the fifth Book of Pa- 
__ __radiſelofſt, 


Down 


(43) 


-Down thither prone in flight 
e ſpeeds, and thro? the vaſt Ætherial Sky | 
ils between Worlds and Worlds, with teddy 
( Wing 
ow on the Polar Winds, then with quick Fann, 
innowys the Buxom Air, till within Soar 
{Towering Eagles, to all the Fowls he ſeems 
Phenix, gazed by all, as that ſole Bird 
hen to enſhrine his Reliques in the Suns 
right Temple, to Ægyptian Thebes he flyes. 
t once on th* Eaſtern Cliff of Paradiſe : 
e lights, and to his proper ſhape returns 
Seraph wing'd, ſix Wings he wore to ſhade 
lis lineaments Divine, the Pair that clad 
ch ſhoulder broad came Mantling o'er his Breaſt 
ith regal Ornament, the Middle Pair 
irt like a Starry Zone his waſt, and round 
kirted his Loins and Thighs with downy Gold, 
nd Colours dipt in Heayen : The third his Feet 
adowed from either heel with feathered mail 


Sky 


i; 
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Sky tinctured Grain, like Maias Son he ſtood, WM 
And ſhoke his Plumes that Heavenly Fragranc 
ANT, (fil 
The circuit wide. 


Thus the Reader may ſee by what 
has been ſaid, that the Idea's of An- 
gels are exceeding proper to raiſe En- 
thuſiaſtick Admiration, as being the 
moſt glorious and Admirable Beings 
of the Creation, and which lead the 
Soul immediately to its Creator. 
Next to theſe come the other Crea- 
tures of the Immaterial World as 
Dæmons, Apparitions of all ſorts, 
and more particularly the Spirits 
of Men departed, then follow Pro- 

phecies, Viſions, Miracles, Enchant- 
ments, Prodigies, and all things 
which have an Immediate Relation 
to the wonders of another World, of 
moſt of which we ſhall give exam- 
ples, when we come to Speak of 
Terror, becauſe they are rather 
wonderful, than they are Admirable. 
We Name thoſe things wonderful 

which we Admire with fear, 
The 


anct 


ill 


Admiration, are the 
mena of the Material World; becauſe 


(A5) 


The next Ideas that are moſt 


proper to produce the Enthuſiaſm of 


they too lead the Soul to its Maker, 
ww ſhew, as the Apoſtle ſays, his E- 
ternal Power and Godhead: As the 


great Phæno- 


Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, the 


Sun, the Moon, the Stars, and the 
immenſity of the Univerſe, and the 
Motions of the Heaven and Earth. 
Witneſs what Milton ſays, of the Sun 
when he deſcribes the deſcent of Sa- 
tan from Heaven Gates to Paradiſe 


Lib. 3. 


above them all 


he golden Sun in Splendor likeſt Heaven 
lur'd his Eye, thither his courſe he bends 
hro? the calm Firmament, but up or down 
y center or eccentrick, hard to tell 

r longitude, where the great Luminary 
loof the vulgar Conſtellations thick 

hat from his Lordly Eye keep diſtance due 
ipences Light from far, they as they move 


Their 
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Look'ft from thy ſole Dominion like the God 


Let 


Day's _ and Years, towards his all chearin 

( Lany 
Turn ſwift their Various Motions or are turned 
By his magnetick Beam that gently warms 
The Univerſe, i 


But to ſhow how very much 
theſe fall ſhort of the Immaterial 
Creation, a Poet that he may make 
them more Admirable contrives to 
give Spirit and Soul to them. 


Where the great Luminati 
Aloof, the Vulgar Conſtellations thick, 
That from his Lordly eye keep diſtance due 
Diſpences light from far. 
And in that Noble eee 


the Sun, the Devil makes in the be- 
ginning of the Third Book. 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory coe 


047) 


f this new World, at whoſe Gght al the Stars 
ide their diminiſht Heads, Cc. 


And in that Admirable Paſſage 
in the Seventh Book, where Adam de- 
fires the Angel togive himan account 
of the Creation. | 3.5 


If unforbid thou mayſt unfold 
hat we, not to explore the Secrets, ask, 
f his Eternal Empire, but the more 
o magnifie His works, the more we know, 
nd the great light of Day yet wants to run 


0 
Nt 
| 


0 
eld by thy Voice, thy Potent Voice he hears 
ind longer will delay to hear thee tell 
Generation and the Riſing Birth 

Nature, from the unapparent deep. 


5 And in the Apoſtrophe to the 
Sun in the Fourth Æneid. 
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uch of his Race tho” ſteep, ſuſpenſe in Heaven, 


Sol qui terrarum Flanmis * omnia 22 1 
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View'ſt and illuminat'ſt at once a World. 


Riſing in clouded Majeſty, at length, 
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Great God of Day, that with thy flaming Beam 


And in what Milton ſays of the 
* in the Fourth of Paradiſe 


Heſperus, that led 
The Starry Hoſt, rode brighteſt, till the Moor 


Apparent Queen unvaiPd her peerleſs Light, 
And o'er the Dark her Silver Mantle threw. 


For the Stars and the immenſity 
of the Univerſe, I deſire the Rea- 
der would give me leave to brin 
an Example, from the Paraphraſe 
upon the Te Deum, where thus the 

Angel ſpeaks to God. 


Where &'er at utmoſt ſtretch we caſt our Eye 
Thro? the vaſt frightful Spaces of the Skies, 
Ev'n there we find Thy Glory, there we gaze 


On Thy bright Majeſty's unbounded Blaze, 


Te 


e 


el 
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On Thy bright Majeſty's unbounded Bla ze, 


Ten Thouſand Suns prodigious Globes of Liglit 


At once in broad dimenſions ſtrike our Sight; 
Millions behind in the remoter Skies, 
Appear. but Spangles to our wearied Eyes: 


And when our wearied Eyes want farther ſtrength» 


To pierce. the Void's immeaſurable Length, 


Our vigorous towring Thoughts {till farther fly, 


And ftill remoter Flaming Worlds deſcry : 
But even an Angel's comprehenſive Thought, 
Cannot extend fo far as thou haſt wrought : 


Our vaſt Conceptions are by ſwelling, brought, 


Swallow'd and loſt in Infinite, to naught. 


The Idea of the World's im- 
menſity is very proper to produce 
Admiration, as leading us to the 
Glory of the Creator, the uſe that 
Milton makes of it, in the Eighth 
Book of Paradife loſt. 


And for the Heavens wide Circuir, let it ſpeak 


The Maker's high Magnificence, who Built 
E 


30 
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So ſpacious, and his Line ſtretch't out ſo fat, 
That Man may know he dwells not in his own: 
An Edifice too large for him to fill, 

Lodg'd in a ſmall Partition, and the reſt 
Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. 


And Taſſo finely makes uſe of that 
Noble Idea, to repreſs the Pride 
and Ambition of Man. *Tis in 
the 14th Canto of the Greruſalemme, 
where Hugo bids Godfrey, who had 
been rapt up to Heaven in a 
Viſion, look down from the Fir- 
mament to the Earth. 


gu” 


stan. IX. 
China, poi diſſe, e gli additò la Terra, 
Gli occhi a cid, che quel globo ultimo ſerra. 


* 


La 


Th 
Quanto e wil la cagion, ola la uirtude 
Humana e cola giu premio, e contraito : 


(1 
tn che picciolo cerchio, e fra che nude 
Solitudini e Fretto il uoſtro faſto. 
Lei come Iſola, 4 mare intorno chiude, 
E lui, c Hor Ocean chiamate, hoy uaito 
Nulla eguale a tai nomi ha in ſe di mag no, 
Ma e bi; a palude, e breue ee 


Stan. . wh 


C f ſ un diſſe e Þ altro in Tee 1 * 
raſe, quaſs ſiegnoſe, « ne ſoriſe; 
Che uide un punto fol, mar, terre, e fiumi, 
Che qui paion diſtinti in tante guiſe, 

Et ammiro, che pur 4 P ombre, a # ; fumi, 

La noitra folle hamanita s* affiſe, 

Seruo Imperio cercando, e muta fama, 

Ne mirt i ciel, * 4 ſe e e. chiama, 


The followin g Verſes of Milton, 
in the Eighth of Paradiſe Loſt, 
concerning the Magnitude and the 
Motions of the Heavens and Earth, 

E 2 derive 


(52) 
derive a Lofty Spirit from their 
Subject for there fays Adam. 


When I behold this goodly Frame, this World, 
Of Heaven and Earth conſiſting, and compute 
Their magnitudes, this Earth a Spot, a Grain, 
An Atom with the Firmament compar'd, 

And all her numbred Stars, that ſeem to rol! 
Spaces incomprehenſible (for ſuch - 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 


Diurnal) 


I could here bring Examples of 
the ſame kind of Spirit, derived in 
due Proportion from Ideas of Sub- 
lunary Things, as of the Four Ele- 
ments Water, Earth, Air, Fire, 
Winds and Meteors of all forts, 
Seas, Rivers, Mountains, but I am 
afraid of running into Length, and 
heaping too many Citations one 
upon another. Beſides it will be 
very convenient to make two or 
three Remarks, here. 

Firf, 


( 53) 


Firſt, That the Wonders of the 
 Vniverſe, afford the more admira- 
ble Ideas and a more admirable 
Spirit, the more they ſhew the 
attributes of the Creator or relate 
to his Worſhip. Secondly, That 
Na ural Philoſophy is abſolutely 
neceſfary to a Poet, not only that 
he may adorn his Poem, with the 
uſeful knowledge it affords, but 
becauſe the more he knows the 
immenſe Phænomena of the Uni- 
verſe, the more he will be ſure to 
admire them, For the more we 
know of Things that are never to 
be comprehended by us, the more 
that knowledge muſt make them 
appear wonderful, The Third Re- 
mark that I ſhall make is this, 
That they to whom Nature has 
given that Happy Elevation of 
Thought, which alone can make 
a great Poet, will often be di- 
rected by that tendency to greats 
neſs, which they have within them 
to Ideas, from which the mak 
derive a lofty Spirit, yet 1 ſha 
!hew by the Example of Milton, 
| EZ that 
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1 
that they may often very gro 
fail, for _ - a . ! | 
ledge of the Objects from which 
they are to draw their Idea's, for 
*tis for want of that knowledge 
that Milton has done the moſt un- 
artful thing that perhaps ever was 
done, in the two or three laſt Books 
of the greateſt Poem that ever was 
written by Man. For whereas in 
the Firſt Eight Books, he had by 
the Mouth of Gad or any Is, or of 
Man the Companion of Angels, 
divinely entertain'd us with the 
wondrous Works of God, in the 
latter end of his Poem, and more 
particularly in the laſt Book, he 
makes an Angel entertain us with 
the Works of corrupted Man, from 
which it is very plain by what 
has been deliver'd above, concern- 
ing the Nature of Enthuſiaſtick 
Paſſion; that that Angel could draw 
no ſort of Enthuſjaſm, and leaſt of 
all that of Admiration and Terror, 
which give the principal Greatneſs 
and Elevation to Poetry. For how 
flat,how low and unmuſical is the Re- 
lation of the Actions of fall'n Man, "a 
1 the 


. 


6 


the roth. Lib. tho” deliver'd by the 
voice of Divinity. 


On Adam, Laſt thus judgment He pronounc'd, 


Becauſe thou haſt hearkned to the Voice of thy 
(Wite, 


And eaten of the Tree, concerning which 
Icharg'd thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt not cat thereof, 
Curs'd is the Ground for thy ſake, thou in forrow 
Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy Lite : 

Thorns alſo, and Thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
UntilPd, and thou ſhalt eat the Herb of the Field : 
In the ſweat of thy Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, 

Till thou return unto the Ground, for thou 


For Duſt, thou art, and ſhalt to Duſt return. 


The Late Mr. Dryden, with a 
great deal of Injuſtice, us'd to at- 
tribute the flatneſs of Milton, in this 
and ſome other Paſſages, to his 

| getting into a tract of Scripture, as 
e was pleas'd to expreſs himſelf ; 
Whereas the thing that made him 
Sa: ſink, 
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ſink, Was 5 the poorneſs and 
lowneſs of the Ideas. For how 
could the Works of corrupted Man 
afford any other to God or A els? 
But what lofty what glorious Ideas 
does a religious mention of the 
Works of God, afford to Man in 
his primitive State in that in- 
comparable Hymn in the Fifth 
Book of the ſame Paradiſe Loſt: 
A Hymn, which tho' it is intirely 
taken from Scripture, for it is ap- 
parently the 148 Pſalm, yet will al- 
ways ſtand alone, the Phenix of 
Lotty Hymns, and nothing equal tq 
it, no nor Second to it can ever be 
produced from the Grecian Writers 
of Hymns. It is impoſſible I can 
do a greater Pleaſure to the Rea- 
der, who either has not read or 
do's not remember Milton, than to 
inſert it here. FF 


Theſe are thy glorious Works, Parent of good 
Almighty, Thine this Univerſal Fram,, 
T hus wondrous fair, Thy Self how wondrous then, 
Unſpeakable, who ſitſt above theſe Heavens, 
| n * 10 
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To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
a theſe thy lowelt Works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond Thought, and power Divine: 
peak ye who belt can tell, ye Sons of Light | 
\ngels, for ye behold Him, and with Songs 
Ind Chorall Symphonies, Day without Night 
ircle His Throne rejoicing, ye in Heaven 
n Earth join all the Creatures, to extol 
im firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end, 
aireſt of Stars, laſt in the Train of Night, 
better thou belong not to the Dawn, 
ure Pledge of Day, that Crown'ft the ſmiling Morn | 
Vith thy bright Circlet, praiſe Him in thy Sphere, 
Vhile Day arifes that Sweet Hour of Prime: | 
Thou Sun of this great World, both Eye and Soul 
\cknowledge Him thy Greater, ſound His Praiſe 
n thy eternal Courſe, both when thou climb'ſt 
ind when high-Noon haſt gained, and when thou 
(falbſt: 


Moon, that now meets the Orient Sun, now flieſt 
[0 With 
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With the fixt Stars, fixt in their Orb that flies: 
And ye Five other wand'ring Fires, that move 
In miſtick Dance not without Song, reſound 
His Praiſe who out of Darkneſs calPd up Light: 
Air and ye Elements, the eldeſt Birth 

Of Natures Womb, that in Quaternion run 
Perpetual Circle multiform, and mix 

And nouriſh all things, let your ceaſleſs Change 
Vary to our great Maker {till new Praiſe : 

Ye Miſts and Exhalations that now riſe 

From Hill or Steaming Lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the Sun paint your Fleecy Skirts with Gold, 
In honour to the World's great Author riſe, 
Whether to deck with Clouds th? uncolour'd Skie, 
Or wet the thirſty Earth with falling Showers 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his Praiſe ; 

His Praiſe ye Winds that from Four Quarters blow 
Breath ſoft or loud, and wave your tops ye Pines 
With every Plant, in ſign of Worſhip wave : 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
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elodious murmurs, warbling tune His Praiſe: 
din Voices all ye living Souls, ye Birds 

hat Singing up to Heaven Gates aſcend; 

ar on your Wings, and in your Notes His Praiſe. 
e that in Waters glide, and ye that walk ; 
he Earth and ſtately tread, or lowly creep, 

itneſs if I be filent Morn or Even, 

o Hill or Valley, Fountain or freſh Shades; 

ade Vocal by my Song, and taught His Praiſe ; 
[ail Univerſal Lord, be bounteous ſtill, 

o give us only Good, and if the Night 

ave gather'd ought of Evil or conceal'd, 

ſperſe it, as now Light diſpels the Dark. 


"Tis eaſie to diſcern here, with 
how much more Divinity Milton 
makes a Man ſpeak concerning the 
Works of God, than he makes even 
the Creator Himſelf ſpeak concern- 
ing the Works of Man. But here 
if the Reader will pardon a Diꝑreſ- 
ſion, I ſhall make an Obſervation 
which may not be 3 to 
| | um, 


(60 
him. The Obſervation is this, That 
all the Paſſages in Paradiſe Loſt, 
where God is introduc'd Speaking, 
are flat to the reſerve of thoſe in 
which he ſpeaks of himſelf. Upon 
enquiring into the Reaſon of it, I 
found, That according to the Ac- 
count which I have giyen of Poeti- 
cal Enthuſiaſm, or of the Spirit of 
Poetry, it is nothing but that Ad- 
miration and Terrour, and the reſt 
of thoſe Enthuſiaſtical Paſſions which 
are produced by their proper Ideas, 
and which are to hold Proportion 
with their Ideas, as their Ideas mutt 
with their Objects. Now nothing 
is more impoſſible than that God 
{ſhould either Fear or Admire His 
own Creatures. But where Milton 
makes him ſpeak concerning Him- 
felt, or His Infinite Power, there 
he makes him ſpeak with a great 
Spirit, as in that Paſſage of the 
Sixth Book where He ſpeaks to 
His Son. 


Go then thou mightieſt in thy Father's Might, 
Aſcend My Chariot, guide the rapid Wheels, 
Thi 
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hat ſhake Heaven's Baſis, bring forth all my War, 
Bow and Thunder, My Almighty Arms. 


Tis plain that here the Poet is 
guilty of a Miſtake, but indeed a 
Mittake that is almoſt unavoida- 
ble, for 'tis the Admiration and 
Terrour that make the Spirit in 
the preceding Verſes; and it is im- 
poſſible to conceive the Ideas with- 
out feeling the Paſſions; ſo that 
Milton While he was rapt with 
Admiration and moved with Ter- 
rour by the Ideas which he had 
2 ſhifts 2 inſenſibly, 
and forgetting 55 expreſſes 
himſel wih thoſe Paſſions Which 
indeed are proper enough in the 
Poet, but never can be ſo in the 
Deity. For neither His Bow, nor 
His Almighty Arms, His Thunder, 
nor the rapid Wheels that Shake 
Heavens bafis, can be in the leaſt 
Admirable or Terrible to the Divi- 
nity, ſo that Mr. Cowley is certain- 
ly in the right in his Notes upon 
his Dad ideis, where he tells us, on 

Go 
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God is to be introduc'd ſpeaking 
ſimply. And this puts me in mind 
of an extraordinary Argument of 
Monſieur Paſchal, proving the Di- 
vinity of our Saviour by the ſimpli- 
city of his Stile; for ſays he, our 
Saviour ſpeaks of the ſublimeſt Sub- 
jects, even the glories of the King- 
dom of Heaven without being 
moved at all, which ſhews that 
he was really God; for ſuppoſe a 
Peaſant, ſays he, or an ordinary 
Man ſhou'd be carried to the 
Court of ſome Prince, as for Ex- 
ample the great Mogul, and there 
be ſhewn all his Riches, his Pomp 
and his Power; this Peaſant at his 
return would certainly ſpeak of 
theſe Things in extravagant terms, 
in terms that would ſufficiently 
declare his tranſport. But if the 
Mogul himſelf was to ſpeak of them, 
he who had been always us'd to 
them, would ſpeak without any 
emotion. So ſays Monſieur 5 
if any one elſe had deliver'd any 
Thing concerning the glories of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he would cer- 
tainly have done it with tranſport, 
nay 


( 63 ) 
nay tho' he had been a Fanatick 
or an Impoſtor ; For let thoſe Di- 
vine Ideas come how they will, 
*tis Impoſſible for Man to think of 
them without being Raviſh'd by 
them. But our Saviour who was 
God, and who conſequently had 
been us'd to them from all Eternity, 
ſpoke of them unconcern'd. 


But let us come to the Third 
ſort of Thoughts, which Hermogenes 
fays, are proper to give Elevation 
and Gravity to a Diſcourſe, and 
thoſe are Things which indeed are 
Divine, ſays, but are often beheld 
in Men. Theſe Emanations of 


Divinity are the Virtues ſuch 28 


Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, 
Magnanimity; or Nature, Law, 
Power and the like. And we 
ſhou'd never make an end, if we 
ſhou'd give Examples of all the 
Paſſages, whoſe greatneſs of Spirit, 
is deriv'd from theſe Ideas. But 
for the Readers Entertainment we 
mall mention a few. 


The 
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The Power of Ruling our own 
Minds, which may be referr'd to 
Temperance, gives noble Ideas and 
conſequently a noble Spirit, as we 
may ſee by the Second Ode, of the 
Second Book of Horace. 


Latius reg nes avidum Domandy 
Spiritum, quam ſi Lybiam Remotis 
Gadibus Jung as, & uterq; Penus 


ſerviat uni. 
Which in Engliſh is thus. 


Thou a more abſolute Command ſhalt gain, 
A larger nobler Empire ſhalt obtain, 
If thy wild Luft of Pow'r thou canft reſtrain : ) 
Than if to Spain thy Conquernig Troops fhou'd 

| (yoyn 
The Moors that fry beneath the parching Line, 
And both the Carthaginians ſhould be thine, 


And the Idea of Fortitude affords 


too a noble Spirit, as we may ſee in 
the Twelfth of the Æneis, where 
Turnus 


(6) 


Turnus replies to Aneas who up- 
braids him with Fear. 


Non me tua feruida Terreni 
Dita ferox. Dij me terrent, & Jupiter Hoſtis, 


'Tis true I am afraid, but not of thee 

or thy vain threatning Words, Inſulting Man: 
he Gods alone can frighten me, and Jove 
honow declares againſt me. 


And that is a very remarkable 
Paſſage in the Fifteenth Stanza of 
the Fourth Canto of the Gieruſalemme, 
tor after Pluto had demanded of the 
aſſembled Fiends, if they will ſtand 
idle and ſuffer the Chriſtian Armies 
to throw down their Altars and 


deſtroy their Worſhip. He adds, 


Ah non fia uer, che non ſono anco eſtinti 
i ſpirti in uoi di quel nalur primitro, 
undo di ferro, e d' alte fiamme cinti 


gnammo gia contra il celeſte Impero; 
F Fummo 
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Fummo (io nol nego) in queſto conflitto. Vinti, 
Pur non manco uirtute al gran penſiero, 
Hebbero i piu felici al hor uittoria 

Rimaſe a noi d' inuitto ardir la gloria. 


Which in Engliſh is thus. 


Ah never let it be ye aſſembled Gods! 
For ſtill, we ſtill th' unconquer'd Spirit feel 
Of that eternal Valour, when of old 
Begirt with ſhining Arms and brighter Flames 
Againſt th* Omnipotent we daring Fought. 
"Tis true we loſt the Day, but not for want 
Of Valour equal to the vaſt Deſign, : 
Fortune gave him the Field, th* Immortal Fame 
Was ours of having made the brave Attempt. 
Thi? Immortal Fame was ours, who {till retain 
That Fire invincible with which we Fought, 
And dard what never Angels durſt before. 

From which Milton has apparent- 
Ty borrow'd Part of Lucifer's Speech, 


1 


6 
in the Firſt ; No - Paradiſe 
Loſt. 
What tho? the Field be Loſt? -— 
All is not Loſt ; th* unconquerable will, 
And ſtudy of Revenge, Immortal hate, 
And Courage never to ſubmit or yield, 


And in Armida's Speech to God- 
frey, Canto 4th. Stanza 63. T aſſo De- 
rives a noble Spirit from Goafrey's 
Power and Juſtice. 

4 I'n, cui coceſſe il Cielo, e dielti in fate | 
'uler* il giuito, e puter cio, che uuoi. 


Which is in Engliſh. 


"WW Then for whom Dooming Heav'n has made it 


| | (Fate, 
"bat thy Deſigns ſhould ſtill be Juſt, and Thou 


bouldſt ne er want Pow*r to act thoſe vaſt Deſigns. 


And from the Magnanimity of 
Rinaldo, in the Fourteenth Stanza of 
the Fifth Canto. F 2 Onde 
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Onde coſi riſpoſe, i primi gradi 
Piu meritar, che conſe guir deſio, 
Ne pur, che me la mia uirtu ſublimi 
Di ſcettri alteææa inuidiar degg io. 


In Engliſh. 


Rinaldo anſwer'd thus, the foremoſt Rank 
I rather would deſerve than would obtain : 
And can contemn the Scepters held by all 
Whoſe Fame to my Superiour Virtue yields, 


The Fourth fort of Thoughts 
which Hermogenes mentions, as Ri- 
ches, Nobility, Place, Office, Rank, 
and the like, we ſhall purpoſely 
paſs by, without giving Examples 
of them, becauſe we ſhall have 
a particular occaſion to do it here- 
after. Let us now pals to the next 
Enthuſiaſtick Paſſion which is Ter- 
rour; than which if it is rightly 
manag'd, none is more capable ot 
giving a great Spirit to Poetry. 
This Paſſion ſcarce ever goes * - 

elt. 


(69) 
ſelt, but is always more or leſs 
complicated with Admiration. For 
every thing that is Terrible is great 
at leaſt to him to whom it is Ter- 
rible. Tis now our buſineſs to ſhew 
two Things. Firſt, what this En- 
thuſiaſtick Terrour is? and Second- 
ly, from what Ideas it is chiefly to 
be deriv'd, 

Firſt let us ſhow what this ſort of 
Enthuſiaſm is, and in order to that, 
let us ſhew as briefly as we can, 
what the Common Paſſion is 
which we call Terror. Fear then 
or Terror is, a Diſturbance of Mind 
proceeding from the apprehenſion 
of an approaching evil; Threatning 
Diſtruction or very great trouble 
either to us or ours. And when 
the diſturbance comes ſuddenly 
with ſurpriſe, let us call it Terror, 
when gradually Fear. Things then 
that are powerful, and likely to 
hurt, are the cauſes of Common 
Terror, and the more they are 
powerful and likely to hurt, the 
more they become the cauſes of 
Terror, which Terror, the 1 
it is, the more it is join'd with 
F3 Won- 
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(7) | 
wonder, and the nearer it comes 
to aſtoniſhment. Thus we have 
ſhewn what Objects of the Mind 
are the cauſes oft Common Terror, 
and the Ideas of thoſe Objects are 
the cauſes of Enthuſiaſtick Terror. 

Let us now ſhew from what 
Ideas this Enthuſiaſtick Terror is 
chiefly to be derived. The greateſt 
Enthuſiaſtick Terrour then muſt 
needs be deriv'd from Religious 
Idea's, for fince the more their Ob- 
jects are Powerful, and likely to 
hurt, the greater Terrour their 
Idea's produce: What can pro- 
duce a greater Terrour than the 
Idea of an Angry God? Which puts 
me in mind of that admirable Paſ- 
ſage of Homer, about the Fight of 
the Gods, in the Twentieth of the 
Iliads, cited by Longinus in his 
Chapter of the Loftineſs of the 
Conceptions. 
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Supt”, c, Tx Te νν di f 
Which in Engliſh is thus. 


Jode flung his dreadful Thunder from on high, 
Mean while Majeſtick Neptune from below, 
The Reeling Globe with his huge Trident ſtrook, 
Shook its vaſt Plains, and made its Mountains 
( ſmoak» 
Mount Ida trembled from his hoary Top, 
And from his nethermoſt Foundations ſhook, 
Troubling a Thouſand Springs that from him flow, 
lato, from loweſt Hell both heard and felt, 
and ſhivering ſtarted. from his burning Throne, 
hen ſtriking his Infernal Breaſt cryed out, 
Leaſt wrathful Neptune with another ſtroke, 
| F 4 - Of 
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Of his dread Trident ſhould the Globe divide, 

Should too, to the gaping Center let in Light, 

To Mortals and Immortals ſhould diſplay 

The dreadful Secrets of his dire Domain, 

At the bare thought of which ev'n Gods are won 
( to ſhake 


Behold here ſays Longinus, the 
Earth laid open to the very Center, 
and Hell about to be expos'd to 
view, and all the vaſt Machine of 
the World demoliſh'd and over- 
turn'd, to ſhew that in that im- 
portant Conflict both Heaven and 
Hell, both Mortal and Immorta! 
Things, every thing in Nature en- 
gag'd with the Gods, and nothing 
was free from Danger. 


And now I mention Long inus, this 
is the propereſt place, to ſhew by 
his Authority that Religious Ideas 
are the moſt proper to give greatneſs 
and ſublimity to a Difcourke. And 
this J ſhall ſhew Firſt by his Ex- 
amples and Secondly by his Pre- 
cepts. Firſt 


IN 


kt 
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Firſt by his Examples : All the 
Examples which he gives of Subli- 
mity in his Chapter of the Lofti- 
neſs of the Conceptions ; of which 
th* above mention'd Paſſage is one, 
are taken from the Græcian Reli- 
gion, as this. | 


Iliad V. 


OC Y neegeids dvip id opferudior 
Huey i crm. MM (Cc 6 oi Jer 


To (o/ em9e30%um dia v velnxiss irn. 
Which in Engliſh is thus. 


As far as one who toward the Ocean looks, 
Can from ſome lofty Promontory ſpy 
Thro' the vaſt Deſarts of a Cloudleſs Sky; 
do far th? Immortal Gods ſonorous Steeds 
Can at one Leap advance. 


Where ſays Longinus, he mea- 
ſures the Length of their Leap by 
the extent of the World, Who is 
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it than ſays he, that might not with 
Reaſon cry out, that if the Horſes 
of the Gods would take a Second 
Leap, they would not find n 
enough in the Univerſ e. 


And What follows concerning Nep- 
tune, Deſcending from a Mountain 
un Thrace, 


Iliad, XIII. 


Teiue J. bt pare of Yan, 
Io oi d dud] im Thogudtuy© 1. 


As from the ſhaggy Mountain he Deſcends, 
The Mountain trembles, and the Foreſt bends, 


And a little beyond. 
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In Engliſh thus. 


His golden Chariot Neptune now aſcends 
And as he drives along the watry Plain, 
Huge Whales and all the Monſters of the Main, 
Wallowing around him with unweildy gate, 
Tempelt the Ocean to ſalute their King; 
Ocean rejoycing yawns before his March 
And lets him thro? a dreadful Chaſm. 


And it was from this Paſſage, 
I make no doubt, that Spencer drew 
his Admirable Picture of Neptun, 
in the Eleventh Canto of the Third 
Book of his Faery Queen. 


Stan, XL. 


Next unto him was Neptune pictured, 
la his Divine reſemblance wondrous like; 
His Face was rugged and his hoary Head, 
Dropped with Brackiſh Dew; his three fork't Pike 
le ſternly ſhook, and therewith fierce did ſtrike 
The 


( 76) 


The Raging Billows that on ev'ry ſide, 
They trembling ſtood,and made a long broad Dyke, 
That his ſwift Chariot might have paſſage wide. 
Which Four great Hippodames, did draw in Tecm 
| ( wiſe ty'd 
Stan, XLI. 


His Sea Horſes did ſeem to ſnort amain, 
And from their Noſtrils, blow the briny ſtream, 
That made the Sparkling Waves to ſmoak again, 
And flame with Gold ; but the white foamy Cream 
Did ſhine with Silver, and ſhoot forth her Beam. 


1 now come to the Precepts of 
Longinus, and pretend to ſhew from 
them, that the greateſt ſublimity is 
to be deriv'd from Religious Ideas. 
But why then, ſays the Reader, has 
not Long inus plainly told us ſo ? He 
was not ignorant, that he ought to 
make his ſubject as plain as he 
could. For he has told us in the 
beginning of his Treatiſe, that every 

one who gives Inſtruction concer- 
ning 


( 77 ) 


ning an Art, ought to endeavour 
two things. The firſt is to make 
his Reader clearly underſtand what 
that is which he pretends to teach. 
The ſecond is to ſhew him how it 
may be attain'd. And he blames 
Cecilius very ſeverely for negleQ- 
ing the Laſt, how then fays the 
Objector comes he himſelf to have 
taken no care of the Firſt: Is it 
becauſe Cecilius had done it before 
him? If ſo, it was a very great 
fault in Long inus, to publiſh a Book 
which cou'd not be underſtood but 
by another Man's Writings ; eſpe- 
cially when he ſaw that thoſe Wri- 
tings were ſo very detective that 
they would not probably laſt. But 
what, continues the Objector, if 
Cecilius had not done it before 
him? For Longinus tells us that 
Cecilius makes uſe of a multitude 
of Words to ſhew what it is; 
now he who knows any thing clear- 
ly. may in a few Words explain it 
clearly to others; and he who does 
not will make it obſcure by many, 


To this I anſwer, that tho? Lon 


ginus did by long Study, and habi- 
rude 
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678) 
tude know the Sublime when lie 
ſaw it, as well as any Man, yet 
he had not ſo clear a knowledge of 
the Nature of it as to explain it 
clearly to others. For if he had 
done that, as the Objector ſays, 
he would have defin'd it, but he 
has been ſo far from defining it, 
that in one place he has given an 
account of it that is contrary to 
the true nature of it. For he tells 
us in that Chapter which treats 
of the Fountains of Sublimity, that 
Loftineſs is often without any Paſ- 
{ion at all. Which is contrary to 
to the true nature of it. The ſublime 
is indeed often without Common Paſ- 
ſion, as ordinary Paſſion is often with- 
out that. But then it is never with- 
out Enthuſiaſtick Paſſion. For the 
Sublime is nothing elſe but a great 
Thought, or Great Thoughts mo- 
ving the Soul from it's 3 
Scituation by the Enthuſiaſin whic 
naturally attends them. Now Lon- 
ginus had a notion of Enthuſiaſtick 
Paſſion; for he eſtabliſhes it in that 
very Chapter for the ſecond Source 
of Sublimity, Now Longinus by 
affirm- 


( 79) 
affirming that the Sublime may be 
without not only that, but ordina- 
ry Paſſion, ſays a thing that is not 
only contrary to the true Nature 
of it, but contradictory of Himſelf. 
For he tells us in the beginning of 
the Treatiſe that the Sublime does 
not ſo properly perſuade us, as it Ra- 
viſhes and Tranſports us, and pro- 
duces in us a certain Admiration 
mingled with aftoniſhment and 
with furpriſe, which is quite anb- 
ther thing than the barely Pleaſing 
or the barely perſwading ; that it 
gives a noble Vigour to a Diſcourſe, 
an invincible force 1 4 commits a 
pleaſing Rape upon the very Soul 
of the Reader * | — it 
breaks out where it ought to do, 
like the Artillery of Jove, it Thun- 
ders blazes and ſtrikes at once, 
and ſhews all the united force of a 
Writer. Now I leave the Reader to 
Judge, whether Longintus has not 
been ſaying here all along that Subli- 
mity is never without Paſſion. 
That the foremention'd Difini- 
tion is juſt and good, I have reaſon 
to believe, becauſe it takes in all 
the 
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( 80 ) 
the ſources of Sublimity which Lo- 


ginus has eſtabliſn'd. For firſt 


greatneſs of Thought ſuppoſes Ele- 
vation, they Deng Synonimous 
Terms: And ſecond y the Enthuſi- 


aſm or the Pathetique, as Long inus 


calls it, follows of courſe; for if a 
Man is not he al mov*d by great 
Thoughts, he does not ſufficiently 
and effectually conceive them. And 
thirdly the. Figurative -Language is 
but a conſequence of the Enthuſiaſm, 
that being the natural Language of 
the Paſſions. And fo is fourthly the 
nobleneſs of the Expreſſion, ſuppo- 
ſing a Man to be Maſter of the 
Language in which he Writes. 
For as the Thoughts produce the 
Spirit 6r the Paſſion, the Spirit 
produces and makes the Expreſſion, 
which is known by experience to 
all who are Poets; for never any 
one, while he was rapt with Enthu- 
ſiaſm or Ordinary Paſſion, wanted 
either Words or Harmony, and is 
ſelf evident to all who conſider 
that the expreſſion conveys and 
ſhows the Spirit, and conſequent- 
ly muſt be produc'd by it. 

Thus 
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Thus the definition which we 
have laid down, being according 
to Longinus his own Doctrine, the 
true definition of the Sublime, and 
ſhewing clearly the thing which he 
has not done, nor given any defini- 
tion at all of it, it ſeems plain to 
me, that he had no clear and di- 
ſtint Idea of it; and conſequently 
Religion might be the thing from 
which it is chiefly to be deriv'd 
and he but obſcurely know it ; 
but that Religion is that thing 
from which the Sublime is chiefly 
to be deriv'd, let us ſhew by the 
Marks which he has given of the 
latter; which will further ſtrengthen 
our Definition. Firſt, fays he, that 
which is truely ſublime has this pe- 
culiar to it, that it exalts the 
Soul and makes it conceive a grea- 
ter Idea of it ſelf; filling it with 
Joy, and with a certain noble Pride, 
as if it ſelf had produc'd what it but 
barely Reads. 


Now here it is plain, that the 
higheſt Ideas muſt moſt exalt the 
G Soul, 


(82) 
Soul, but Religious Ideas are tlie 
higheſt. 


The more the Soul is mov'd by 
the greateſt Ideas, the more it 
conceives them, but the more it 
conceives of the greateſt Ideas, the 
greater Opinion it muſt have of its 
own Capacity. By conſequence the 
more it is mov'd by the Wonders of 
Religion the more it values it ſelf 
upon its own Excellences. Again, 
The more the Soul fees its Excel- 
lence the more it Rejoyces. Beſides 
Religious Ideas are the molt Ad- 
mirable, and what is moſt Admi- 
rable according to the Doctrine of 
Ariſtotle is moſt delightful. Beſides 
Religious Ideas create Paſſion in 
ſuch a manner as to turn and in- 
cline the Soul to its primitive Ob- 
ject. So that Reaſon and Paſſion 
are of the ſame fide, and this Peace 
between the Faculties cauſes the 
Soul to Rejoyce, of which we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more 
anon. 


2. The 
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2. The Second Mark that Lan- 
ginus gives of the Sublime, is when 
a Diſcourſe leaves a great deal for 
us to think. But now thus is cer- 
tain that the wonders of Religion 
are never to be exhauſted, for they 
are always new, and the more you 
enter into them, the more they are 
ſure to ſurpriſe. | 


Z. The Third Mark is, when it 
leaves in the Reader an Idea above 
its Expreſſion. Now no Expreſh- 
ons can come up to the Ideas 
which we draw from the Arri- 
butes of God, or from His won- 
drous Works, which only the Au- 
thour of them can comprehend. 


4. The Fourth Mark is, when it 
makes an impreſſion upon us, which 
it is impoſſible to refit; 

God who made Man tor Him- 
ſelf, and for his own Glory, and 
who requires chiefly his Heart ; mult 
by contequence have form'd him 
of fuch a Nature as to be mot 
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1 
ſtrongly mov'd with Religious Ide- 
as if once he enters into them. 
So that the Impreſſions which they 
make are Impoſſible to be Reſiſted. 


5. The Fifth Mark is when the 
Impreſſion laſts and is difficult to 
be defac'd. Now that the Im- 
preſſions which Religion makes u 
on us are difficult to be defac'd is 
plain from this, that they who 
think it their Intereſt to deface 
them can never bring it about. 


6. The Sixth Mark is when it 
pleaſes univerſally, people of diffe- 
rent Humours, Inclinations, Sexes, 
Ages, Times, Climates. Now there 
is nothing ſo agreeable to the Soul 
or that makes ſo univerſal. an Im- 
preſſion as the wonders of Religion. 
Some Perſons are mov'd by Love 
and are not touch'd by Ambition, 
others are animated by Ambition 
and only Laugh at Love. Some 
are pleas'd with a brave Revenge, 
others with a generous Contempt of 
Injuries, but the Eternal Power = 

the 
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the Infinite knowledge of God, the 
Wonders of the Creation, and the 
beautiful brightneſs of Virtue make 
a powerful impreſſion on all. 

I muſt confeſs I have wonder'd 
very much upon Reflection, how it 
could happen that ſo great a Man 
as Longinus, Who whenever he met 


a paſſage in any Diſcourſe that 


was lotty enough to pleaſe him, 
had diſcernment enough to fee that 


it had ſome of the preceeding Marks, 


ſhould miſs of finding fo eaſie a 
thing as this, that never any paſſage 
had all theſe Marks or ſo much as 
the Majority of them, unleſs ir 
were Religious. 

But to return to Terrour, we 
may plainly ſee by the foregoing 
Precepts and Examples of Longinus, 
that this Enthuſiaſtick Terror con- 
tributes extreamly to the Sublime, 
and Secondly that it is moſt pro- 
duced by Religious Ideas. 

Firſt Ideas producing Terrour 
contribute extreamly to the Sublime. 
All the Examples that Longinus 


brings of the loftineſs of the 
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Thought, conſiſt of terrible Ideas: 
And they are Principally ſuch Ideas 
that work the effects, which he 
takes notice of, in the beginning of 
his Treatiſe, viz. that Raviſh and 
Tranſport the Reader, and produce 
a certain Admiration mingled with 
Aſtoniſhment and with Surprize. 
For the Ideas which produce Ter- 
rour are neceſſarily accompanied 
with Admiration, becauſe ev'ry 
thing that is terrible is great to Him 
to whom it is Terrible; and with 
Surprize without which Terrour 
cannot ſubſiſt; and with Aſtoniſh- 
ment, becaute ev'ry thing which is 
very Terrible is Wonderful and 
Aſtoniſhing ; and as Terrour is 
perhaps the violent” of all the Paſſi- 
ons, it conſequently makes an im- 
preſſion which we cannot reſiſt, and 
Wich is hardly to be detac'd, and 
no Paſhon is attended with greater 
Joy than Enthuſiaſtick Terrour, 
which proceeds from our reflecting 
that we are out of Danger at the 
very time that we ſee it before us, 
And as Terrour is one of the vio- 
lenteſt 


87 
lenteſt of all Paſſions if it is very 

reat, and the hardeſt to be re- 
Ned: nothing gives more force, nor 
more vchemence to a Diſcourſe. 
But Secondly, it is plain from the 
ſame Long inus, that this Enthulia- 
ſtick Terrour is chiefly to be de- 
rived from Religious Ideas. For 
all the Examples which he has 
brought of the Sublime, in his 
Chapter of the Sublimity of the 
Thoughts conſiſts of moſt Terrible 
and moſt Religious Ideas, and at 
the ſame time ev'ry Man's Reaſon 
will inform him, that ev'ry thing 
that is Terrible in Religion is the 
moſt Terrible thing in the World. 

But that we may ſet this in a 
clearer Light, let us lay before the 
Reader the ſeveral Ideas which 
are capable of producing this En- 
thuſiaſtick "Terrour, which ſeem to 
me to be thoſe which follow, vis. 
Gods, Dxmons, Hell, Spirits and 
Souls of Men, Miracles, Prodigies, 
Enchantments, Witchcratts, Thun— 
der, Tempelts, raging Seas, Inun- 
dations, Torrents, Earthquakes, 
G 4 Vol- 
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Volcanos, Monſters, Serpents, Li- 
ons, Tygres, Fire, War, Peſtilence, 
Famine, G&c. 

Now of all theſe Ideas none are 
ſo terrible as thoſe which ſhew 
the Wrath and Vengeance of an 
Angry God. For nothing is ſo 
wonderful in its effects, and conſe- 
quently the Images or Ideas of thoſe 
effects muſt carry a great deal of 
Terrour with them, which we 
may fee was Longinus his Opinion 
by the Examples which he brings 
in his Chapter of the Sublimity of 
the Thoughts. Now of things which 
are terrible thoſe are the mot terrible 
which are the moſt wonderful, be- 
cauſe that ſeeing them both threat- 
ning and powerful, and not being 
able to fathom the greatneſs and 
extent of their Power, we know 
not how far and how ſoon they 
may hurt us, 

But further nothing is ſo terri- 
ble as the wrath of infinite Power, 
becauſe nothing is ſo unavoidable 
as the Vengeance deſign'd by it, 
There is no flying nor lying hid 

from 
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from the great univerſal Monarch. 
He may deliver us from all other 
Terrours, but nothing can fave 
and defend us from him. And 
therefore Reaſon which ſerves to 
diſſipate our Terrours in ſome other 
Dangers, ſerves but to augment 
them when we are threatned by 
Infinite Power ; and that Fortitude 
which may be Heroick at other 
times is down right madneſs then. 

For the other Ideas which we 
mention'd above, they will be 
found to be more terrible as they 
have more of Religion in them. 
But we ſhall have ſo many neceſ- 
ſary occaſions of giving Examples 
of them, in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, that it will be altogether 
needleſs to do it now. But here it 
will be convenient to Anſwer an 
Objection. For how come ſome 
of the foremention'd Ideas which 
ſeem to haye but little to do with 
Religion, to be Terrible to great 
and to wiſe Men, as it is plain that 
ſuch when they read the Deſcrip- 
tions of them in Homer and Virgil 
are terrify'd. 10 
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To which we Anſwer, that the 
care which Nature has inrooted in 
all of their own Preſervation, is the 
Cauſe that Men are unavoidably 
terrify d, with any thing that 
threatens approaching evil. 'Tis 
now our buſineſs to ſhew how 
the Ideas of Serpents, Lions, Ty- 
gers, &c, were made by the art 
of thoſe great Pocts, to be terri- 
ble to their Readers at the ſame 
time that we are ſecure from their 


Objects. 


"Tis very plain that it is the 
Apprehenſion of Danger which 
cauſes that emotion in us which 
we call Terrour, and it ſignifies 
nothing at all to the purpoſe whe- 
ther the Danger is real or 1magi- 
nary ; and 'tis as plain too, that 
the Soul never takes the Alarm 
from any thing fo ſoon as it does 
from the Senſes, eſpecially thoſe two 
noble ones of the Eye and the Ear, 
by reaſon of the ſtrict affinity 
which they have with the Imagi- 
nation ; and the Evil always feems 

to 
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to be very near, when thoſe two 
Senſes give notice of it; and the 
nearer the Evil is the greater 
ſtill is the Terror. But now let 
us ſee how thoſe two Poets, did 
by Virtue of their Ideas, bring even 
abſent, Lerrible Objeats, within the 
reach ot thole two noble Senſes. 
Firſt then to bring an abſent Ter- 
rible Object before our Sight, they 
drew an Image or Picture of it ; 
but to draw an Image or Picture 
of a Terrible Object, fo as to 
ſurpriſe and aſtoniſh the Soul by 
the Eye, they never faiPd to draw 
it in violent Action or Motion ; 
and in Order to that they made 
choice of Words and Numbers, 
Which might beſt expreſs the violence 
of that Action or Motion. For an ab- 
ſeat Object can never be ſet before 
the Eye in a true Light, unleſs it 
is ſhewn in violent Action or Motion. 
Becauſe unleſs it is ſhewn ſo, the 
Soul has leiſure to reflect upon the 
Deceit. But violent Motion can 
never be conceived without a vio- 
* lent agitation of Spirit, and that 
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ſudden agitation ſurptiſes the Soul 
and gives it leſs time to Reflect; 
and at the ſame time cauſes the 
Impreſſions that the Objects make 
to be ſo Deep, and their traces to 
be ſo profound, that it makes them 
in a manner as preſent to us as if 
they were really before us. For 
the Spirits being ſet in a violent 
emotion, and the Imagination being 
fir d by that agitation; and the 
Brain being deeply penetrated by 
thoſe Impreſſions, the very Objects 
themſelves are ſet as it were be- 
fore us, and conſequently we are 
ſenſible of the ſame Paſſion that 
we ſhould feel from the things 
themſelves. For the warmer the 
Imagination 1s, the leſs able we 
are to Reflect, and conſequently 
the things are the more preſent 
to. us of which we draw the Ima- 
ges; and therefore when the Ima- 
gination is ſo inflam'd as to ren- 
der the Soul utterly incapable ot 
reflecting there is no difference be- 
rween the Images and the things 
themſelves; as we may fee for ex- 
; ample 
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ample by Men in Raging Feavours, 
But thoſe two great Poets were not 
ſatisfied with ſetting abſent Objects 
before our Eyes, by ſhewing them 
in violent motion; but if their mo- 
tion occaſion'd any Extraordinary 
Sounds that were terrifying; they 
ſo contriv'd their Numbers and 
Expreſſions, as that they might be 
{ure to ring thoſe ſounds in the 
very Ears of their Readers. 


We ought now to treat of the 
other Enthuſiaſtic Paſhons, as Hor- 
ror, Griet, Joy and Deſire. But to 
the End that we may Diverſifie this 
Treatiſe as much as we can, and 
not tire out the Reader with too 
much Speculation at a time , we 
ſhall omit ſpeaking of them till we 
come to the Epick Poets. 


CHAP, 


(94) 


CHAP.V, 


Recapitulation; and that Reli- 
gion is the Baſis and Foun- 
dation of the greater Poe- 


ry. 


UT now let us Recapitulate : 
| We have ſhewn in the fore- 
oing part of this Diſcourſe, that 
Paſſion is the Characteriſtical Mark 
of Poetry, and that all Poetry 1s 
pathetick ; and then we divided it 
into two Kinds, the greater and the 
leſs; and ſhew'd that the greater 
Poetry, comprehends Epick, Tra- 
gick and the greater Lyrick; and 
that our Deſign was in the firſt 

place to treat of that. Then we 
proceeded to ſhew, that as Paſſion 
is the Characteriſtical Mark of 
Poetry, great Paſſion muſt 8 
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Characteriſtical Mark of the grea- 
ter Poetry, and conſequently that 
this laſt muſt have every where 
great Paſſion; but that ſince what 
we commonly call Paſſion cannot 
be ev'ry where, there muit be 
ſomething diſtinct from ordinar 
Paſſion, and that muſt be Enthuſt 
aſm. Then we endeavour'd to 
diſcover what Enthuſiaſm is, and 
how many ſeveral forts there are 
of it; and that Admiration and 
Terrour make the Principal great- 
neſs of Poetry, and are the chief 
of the Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions; that 
thoſe two Paſſions are to bear pro- 
portion with the Ideas from which 
they are derived, and that conſe- 
quently the greatelt mult flow 
from Religious Ideas. We ſhall 
ſhew too in the Sequel of this 
Diſcourſe, that not only the remain- 
ing Enthuſiaſtick Paffions, Horror, 
Sadneſs, Joy and Delire; but that 
ev'n the Ordinary Paſſions which 
contribute molt to the greatneſs 
of Poetry as Admiration, 'Terrour 
and Pitty are chiefly to be deriv'd 

from 
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from Religion; but that the Paſ. 
ſions of both ſorts, muſt for the 
molt part flow greater from Re- 
velation than from Natural Reli- 
gion, becauſe all Reveal'd Religion 
whether true or pretended ſpeaks to 
the Senſes, brings the wonders of 
another World more Home to us, 
and ſo makes the Paſſions which it 
Raiſes the greater. 


The Fundamental Rule then that 
we pretend to lay down, for the 
Succeeding, or Excelling in the 
greater Poetry, 1s that the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Poem, be Religious that 
it may be throughout Pathetick. 


And we pretend to prove un- 
deniably that not only the Gentle- 
men, whoſe works we deſign to ex- 
amine, have ſucceeded and excelPd 
no further than their Poems have 
been ſo conſtituted ; but that never 
any Poets of any Nation or any 
Age, ever did or can excel with- 
out it. I have already prov'd in 
the Advancement of modern Poetry, 
| beyond 
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beyond all manner of doubt, to tlioſe 
who have Capacity enough to com- 
prehend the Arguments, that the 
Ancient Poets excell'd the moderns 
in the greatneſs of Poetry, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe their Sub- 
jects were Religious in their con- 
ſtitution» And therefore all that I 
ſhall ſay ef it here is, that Poetry 
is the Natural Language of Reli- 
gion, and that Religion at firſt pro- 
duc'd it, as a Cauſe produces its 
Effet. In the firſt Ages of wri- 
ting among the Græcians, there was 
nothing writ but Verſe , becauſe 
they wrote of nothing but Religion 
which was neceſſary for the Ce- 
menting the Societies which in thoſe 
times were but juſt united, and Na- 
ture had taught them, that Poetry 
was the only Language in which 
they could worthily treat of the 
moſt Important parts of Religion, 
or worthily perform its moſt Im- 
portant Duties: But as ſoon as Re- 
ligion was fufficiently imprinted in 
the Minds of Men, and they had 
kiſure to Treat of Human things 
| | 11 


H | 
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in their writings they invented 
Proſe, and invented it in Imitation 
of Verſe, as Strabo tells us in the 
firſt Book of his Geography; but 
after that Proſe was invented b 
them; never any of them treated 
of their Gods or their Religious 
matters in Proſe, before the Age 
of Socrates, becauſe they found that 
that way of writing, was by no 
means proper for it. For the won- 
.. ders ofReligion naturally threw them 
upon great Paſhons, and great pal- 
ſions naturally threw them upon 
Harmony , and Figurative Lan- 
guage, as they moſt of Neceſſity 
do, any Poet as long as he con- 
tinues Maſter of them. Which is 
known by Experience to all who 
are Poets, for never any one while 
he-was-rapt with) Enthuſiaſm or 
with Ordinary . Paſhon , wanted 
\ either Words orHarmony,and there- 
fore Poetry is more Harmonious 
than Proſe becauſe it. is more Pa- 
thetick. Even in Proſe your Ora- 
tors: and all who pretend to moye 
the. Paſſions, have more Harmonious 
. Periods 
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Periods than they who barely ſpeak 
to the Reaſon. And in Poetry they 
who write with a great deal of 
Taſſion are Generally very Harmo- 
nious , whereas choſe who Write 
with but little are not ſo Muſical, 
Horace is an Illuſtrious Example of 
this. No Man who has read his 
Odgs can doubt of the fineneſs and 
the Delicacy of his Ear ; and there- 
fore his Satyrs are often Harſh and 
Rugged becauſe the Spirit in them 
is mean and little. No Man can 
believe that Juvenal had a finer 
Ear, than Horace, but yet his Satyrs 
are more Muſical becauſe they have 
a greater Spirit in them. At the 
ſame. time tis a little odd to con- 
ſider, that Paſſion which diſturbs the 
Soul, ſhould occaſion it to produce 
Harmony, which ſeems to, emply 
the Orger and Compoſure gf it. 
Whether this proceeds from tlie 
Secret Effort that the Soul makes, to 
Compoſe jt ſelf or Whatever the 
cauſe is, tlie Effect is certain. But 
as Paſhon, which is the Diſorder of 
the Soul; produces Harmony which 

2 
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is Agreement; ſo Harmony which 
is Concord Augments and propa- 
gates Paſſion which is Diſcord. All 
who are acquainted with Poetry 
or Muſick muſt be as ſenſible of 
this, as Mr. Waller was fully con- 
vinc'd of it, "FER 
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Well ſounding Verſes are the Charm we uſe, 
Heroick Thoughts and Virtue to infuſe; 
Things of deep Senfe we may in Proſe untold, 
But they move more in lofty Numbers told; 

By the loud Trumpet which our Courage aids, 
We learn that Sound as well as Senſe perſuades, 


Thus we may fee by Mr. Waller 
that Numbers are proper to move 
Paſhon, and for that Reaſon are 
inſeperable from Poetry which has 
no other Deſign. But we ſhall 
have occaſion to treat of Harmony 
more at large when we come to 
the particular forts of Poems, in the 
mean time let us Return to the bu- 

ſineſs from which we may ſeem to 
have digre(sd; - MF 
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As we have formerly undeniably 
prov'd in the advancement of 
Modern Poetry, that the Ancient 
Poets deriv'd that Advantage which 
they have over the Moderns to the 


conſtituting their Subjects after a 


Religious manner; fo I ſhall make 
it appear in the ſequel of this Diſ- 
courſe, that it was owing to the 
ſame thing that the ancient Poets 
very often excelPd themſelves, 


And I have Reaſon to believe 
that one of the Principal Reaſons, 


that has made the Modern Poetry 
ſo contemptible, is, that by diveſt- 
ing it ſelf of Religion, it is fall'n 
from its dignity, and its original 
Nature and Excellence, and from 
the greateſt production of the Mind 
of Man, is dwindled to an extra- 
vagant and a vain Amuſement. 
For the Modern Poetry being for 
the moſt part Prophane, has either 
very little © Spirit, or if it has a 
great one, that Spirit is out of 
Nature, becauſe it bears no man- 
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ner of Proportion to the Ideas from 
. which it is forcibly deriv'd, nor the 
nt Ideas wery often to the Objects from 
| which: *they are ann for as 
0 Mr. Walker my, 


4 In böundlek Verſe the Fancy — 00 bigh 
| J | For any Object but the Deity. 
4 

| 


What Mortal can with Heav'n m_ to "MY 
In the Superlatives of Wiſe and Fair? 
. A meaner Object when with theſe we grace 
| A Giant Habit on 4 Dwarf We place. | 


. But that the Modern ey as 
14% miſerably. as it is fall'n from the 
6 Dignity af its ori — * Nature, 


might gloriouſly ariſe and lift up 
its Head, ſurpaſſing ev'n that of 
13 the Ancients if the Poets would 
| T but conſtitute their Subjects Reli- 
# gious, I have formerly clearly ſhewn 
in the Second Part of the Advance- 
ment of Modern Poetry; by ſhew- 
ing that the Deſign of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion is * very ſame, _ 

mat 
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that of Poetry, which can be ſaid 
of no other Religion, that the bu- 
ſineſs of both is to delight and re- 
form mankind, by exciting the 
Paſſions in ſuch a manner as to re- 
concile them to Reaſon, and reſtore 
the Harmony of-the humane Facul- 
ties. And therefore that I may re- 
peat nothing at preſent that I have 
formerly ſaid there; I ſhall only 
add, that if *tis Religion that gives 
the warmth and the - Paſſion to 
Poetry, it follows that the leſs mix- 
ture that Religion has of any thing 
Prophanz and Humane in it, the 
greater warmth and Paſſion it muſt 
give to _— for that which 
moves us in effect in a falſe Religion 
muſt be the Imagination of that 
which is true. As for Example in 
the above mention'd paſſage of the 
wrath of Neptune; the Anger of 
Neptune is Fiction, and ſo is the 
Stroke of His Trident; but that which 
moves us at the' bottom of this 
Fiction is true, which is, that the 
Anger of a Deity and the effects of 
it are very terrrible, The Rea- 
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fon why Religion moves the Soul 
ſo extreamly, 1s becauſe the Soul 
was Created by God, to find its 
Happineſs in Him, and all Happi- 
neſs. conſiſts in Pleaſure , and al] 
Pleaſure in Paſhon. Now the leſs 
mixture Religion has of any thing 
of Human Invention in it, the more 
Divine it is and the nearer it brings 


us to God. 


But that this may ſtill appear 
the more clearly, we ſhall Endea- 
vour to prove it by two very Sig- 
nal Examples, and ſhall produce two 
paſſages from Scripture ; the one 
from the Pſalms and the other from 
Habbakuk ; which we ſhall ſet againſt 
the Two foremention'd Paſſages 
which Longinus has cited from Ho- 
mer; the one of the Wrath and the o- 
ther of the Power of Neprune ; and 
his awful march through his own 
Element; and in ſetting theſe Paſ- 
ſages againſt one another we make 
no doubt to ſhew, that not only 
he Subjects are exactly the fſarpe, 
but that the Advantage is clearly 
ours, FE | 


Let 
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Let us begin with that Paſſage 
concerning the might of Neptune, 
and his driving his Chariot thro? 
o 


As from the ſhaggy Mountain He deſcends, 
The Mountain Trembles and the Foreſt bends, - 


And anon, 


His golden Chariot Neptune now Aſcends, 
Andas He drives along the Watry Plain, 
Huge Whales and all the Monſters of the Main 
Tempeſt the Ocean to Salute their King, 
Ocean Rejoycing yawns before his March 
And lets him thro? a dreadful Chaſm--- 


Now to this Paſſage let us op- 
poſe that of the Prophet Habbakuk 
exactly upon the ſame occaſion, onl 
the Prophet ſays of the True God, 
what Homer ſays of Neptune. 


When the Almighty from Mount Paraz came, 
The brightneſs of his Glory with its blaze 
Ex- 
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Expanding fill'd the vaſt Abyſs of Heaven 

And the whole Earth Refounded with his praiſe; 
The Burning peſtilence before him march ; 

And from his Feet a Fiery Whirlwind flew, 
He ſtood and Meafur d the Extended Earth, 
Scattering the Trembling Nations with a Look, 
At which the Everlaſting Mountains fled, 

And ſhaking the perpetual Hills did bow, 
Againſt the Flouds was thy Fierce Anger then ? 
Againſt the Sea the burning of thy Wrath 


That thou didſt thro' it with thy Flaming Stecds 
And with thy Chariots of Salvation drive: p 


The Rocks their Sommets beetled o'er their baſe 
To view the Terrours of thy wondrous March ; 
Then Shivering ſhrunk from the amazing Siglu. 
The Flouds dividing ſhew'd a fearful Cha ſin, 
And as thy Sounding Horſes all on Fire; 

Tro' Heaps of Congregated Waters flew, 

The Deep his roaring: Voice at all his Mouths 


Utter'd, and lifted all his Arms on High. x 
nt 


nt 
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But now kt us come to the '  - 
wrath of Neptune, and the effects 
of it, in the Battel of the Twen- 
' Hieth of the Iliads, in which the 
Gods: were engag d. . ff 


Jove fo his dreadful Thunder from on high, 
Mean while Majeftick Neptune from below, 
The recling Globe with his huge Trident ſtrook, 
Shook its vaſt Plains and made irs Mountains ſmoak. 
Mount Tas trembled from his Hoary Top, 
And from his Nethermoſt Foundations Shook, 
Troubling a Thouſagd Springs that fromHim flow, 
Pluto from Loweſt Hell, both Heard and Felt, 
And ſhivering Started from his Burning Throne; 
Then Striking his Infernal Breaſt Cry'd out, 
Leaſt wrathful Veptane, with another Stroke 
Of his Dread Trident, ſhou'd the Globe Divide, 
Should to the Gaping Center, let in Light, 


To Mortals, and Immortals ſhould nn 5 
The 
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| The Dreadful Secrets of his dire Domain, 
*l At the bare thought of which Ev'n Gods are wont 
| | (to ſhake, 


As the neceſſity of the Subject 
has oblig'd us to repeat theſe Ver- 
ſes, ſo we have the ſame Excuſe 
tor the Repeating the Reflection of 
Lang inus. Behold here ſays Langinus, 
the Earth laid open to the very 
Center, and Hell about to be 
Expos'd to view, and all the vaſt 
Machine of the World Demo- 
liſn'd and overturn'd, to ſhe v 
that in that Important Conflict, 
both Heaven and Hell, both Mor- 
tal and Immortal things, every 
thing in Nature Engag'd with the 
Gods and nothing was free from 
Danger. Now let us ſee the Pſalmiſt 
Introducing the true God, aQtual- 
ly D2moliſhing and overturnin 
the Machine of the World only with 
a Word and with a Look. | 


In my Diſtreſs I calPd upon the Lord, 
And to my God I cry'd, He from his Height 
Above 


0e 


e 


Above all een Strait heard my Mournful 
(Voice, 

And to my loud Complatne inclin'd his Ear. 

Strait the Earth trembled and her Entrails ſhook 

As Conſcious of her Great Creators Wrath. | 

The Mountains from their fix d Foundations ran, 

And Frighted from their inmoſt Caverns Roar'd. 

From out his Noſtrils a Tempeſtuous Cloud 

Of pitchy ſmoak in Spicy Volumes flew, 

And from his Mouth there ran a Raging Flood 

Of Torrent fire Devouring as it ran. 

And then He Bow'd the very Heaven of Heavens, 

And arm'd with fearful Majeſty came down. 

Under his Feet He plac'd Subſtantial Night 

Which aw'd the Nations with its dreadful Gloom 

Upon the Flaming Cherubim He Rode, 

And on the Wings of all the Winds He flew, 

Still Darkneſs uſher'd his Myſterious way, 

And a Black Night of Congregated Clouds 

Became the Dark Pavillion of his Throne. 

The 
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The Clouds his Brightneſs could no longer bear, 

But vaniſhing Rever'd the Sacred ſourſe of Light, 

And as the Congregated Clouds Diſpers'd 

A Storm of Monſtrous Hail came pouring down, 

Down the Red Lightning wiang'd its Slanting way, 

But when his wrathful Voice was heard on High 

Strait both the Poles Rebellow*d to the Sound, 

In thicker ſheets the Ratling Hail came down, 

Down came :the Lightning with repeated Flames 

And Thunder bellowing thro* the boundleſs Space, 

Aſtoniſn'd Nature with Redoubled Roars, 

Earrh could no longer bear the mortal fright 

But ſhook it (elf from its perpetual Hinge 

At thy Rebuke O Lord and at the Blaſt, 

The Dreadful Blaſt of thy Revenging Breath, 

Then upwards from the gaping Center cleav*'d 

With a prodigious wound; | 5 

The fix'd Foundations of the World diſplay'd, 
Diſplay'd the Ghaſtful Caverns of the Deep, 

A ge that blaſted ev'n the World's Great Eye, 


And 
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and made the Starting Sun recoil 
From his Eternal way. 


But here it will be Neceſſary to 
anſwer an Objection, for it may be 


urg'd perhaps that Common Expe- 


rience Will Deſtroy thefe new Specu- 
lations, For ſeveral of the Moderns 
haveattempted DivinePoetry,a nd yet 


ſome of them have been Contemp- 
tible to the laſt Degree, and not 


one of them has excell'd the An- 
clients. 


To which we anſwer that Milton 
has clearly the advantage of the An- 
cients in ſeveral points, as ſhall be 
ſhewn in its proper place; and if the 
reſt of the Moderns ho have attemp- 


ted Sacred Poetry have fall'n fo very 
much ſhort of them, it has been either 
for want of Genius or for want of 


Art to know how to make uſe of 


Religion. For Sacred Poetry ap- 


parently requires à greater capacity 


than the Prophane does, becauſe 


the greater the Ideas are, the greater 
| mult 
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muſt the Capacity be that receives 
them. But Sacred Ideas are greater 
then the Prophane, as hath been 
ſhewn above. And therefore if the 
Rule of Horace be true, that a Poet 
ought to proportion his Subject to 
his Strength, it follows that a Man 
may Succeed pretty well in Hu- 
man Poetry and yet be deſpicable in 
the Divine. Beſides as Religion 
ſupplies us with greater Ideas than 
any thing Human can do; ſo it re- 
quires greater Enthuſiaſm and a 
eater Spirit to attend them, as 
as been ſhewn above too. So that 
Sacred Poetry requires not only a 
very great Capacity, but a very 
warm and Strong Imagination; 
vhich is a happy mixture that is to be 
met with in a very few, and ev'n of 
thoſe few not one in a Thouſand per- 
haps applies himſelf to ſacred Poetry. 
And ev'n of thoſe rare ones who have 
apply'd themſelves hardly one of the 
Moderns has known the true uſe that 
ought to be made of Religion in 
Poetry. Milton, indeed happen'd 
upon it, in hisParidiſe loſt, I ſay hap- 
pen'd upon it, becauſe He has err'd 
very 


13) 
very widely from it in his Paradiſe 
Regain'd, as ſhall be ſhewnia its pro- 
per place. The Rules for Employ- 
ing Religion in Poetry are Principal- 
ly theſe which follow. 


1. The Firſt is, That the Reli- 
ion ought to be one, that the 
oet may be mov'd by it, and 
that he may appear to be in ear- 
neſt. And the not obſerving of 
this Rule, was one Reaſon why 
Spencer miſcarried as we ſhall ſhew 
anon. | 


2. The Second Rule, That the 
Religion which the Poet Employs 
ought to be the Reigning one, 
that both the Poet and the Rea- 
ders may be mov'd the more by 
a Religion in which they were 
bred. And this Rule may acquaint us 
with one of the reaſons why all who 
have tranſlated Homer and Virgil, 
have ſucceeded ſo very indiffe- 
rently. 


1 3. The 
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. The Third is that it may run 
hto and be incorporated with the 
Action of the Poem, and conſe- 
quently that it may always be a 
art of Action and Productive of 
Action, for from the neglect of 
this Third Rule, ſtrange inequali- 
tics would follow in a Poem, as 
ſhall be ſhewn more at large, 
when we treat of Spencer and 
Cowley. 


4. The Fourth Rule is, That the 
Religion may be manag'd ſo as to 
promote the violence of the En- 
thuſtaſtick Paſſions and their change 
and variety; and the conftituting 
his Subject contrary to this Rule, 
was one great reaſon Why Alilton 
did not fucceed in his Paradiſe 
Regain'd. 


F. That it may not hinder the 
violence of the ordinary Paſſions, 
nor the Change and Variety of 
them; and the not conſtituting 


firs Subject according to this 
Rule 


(1130 
Rule is the chief reaſon, why 
Homer in his Odyſſes fell ſo far 
ſhort of his Iliads; and Milton of 
his Paradiſe Loſt, in his Paradiſe 


Regain'd. 


6. That the Religion be manag'd 
ſo as not to obſtruct the violence 
of Action, which is always attend- 
ed by the violence of ordinary 
| Paſſion; and the not obſerving of 
this, was one great Reaſon of the 
miſcarriage of Homer and Milton, 


1a the foremention'd Poems, 


7. That the Divine and Humane 
Perſons if there be any, may have 
Inclinations and Affections, which 
Taſſo's Celeſtial Perſons have nor, 
nor as I Remember Cowley's, 


8. That they be fairly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from one another, by thoſe 
Inclinations aud Affections. And 
this is the great Advantage that 
the Grecian Machines, have for 
the moſt part over thoſe in our Re- 
ligion. Yet Milion has pretty well 

| 12 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſh'd his Celeſtial Perſons 
from one another, and his Infernal 
ones admirably. 


4 That they be fairly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the Human Perſons , by 
the ſame Inclinations and Affections. 
And here Milton in his Infernal 
Perſons has undeniably the Advan- 
tage, both of Ancients and Moderns. 
Fhe Paſhons and Inclinations of 
the Græcian Gods, are downright 
Human Inclinations and Affections. 
The Paſſions of Miltons's Devils have 
enough of Humanity in them to 
make them delightful, but then they 
have a great deal more to make 
them admirable and may be faid 
to be the true Paſſions of Devils ; 
A but the time to ſpeak more largely 
| 1,7 18 of this will be when we come to 
1 the Epick Poets. 5 


1 But now as we have fhewn that 
4 the Religion Reveal'd in the Old 
bf and New Teſtament is proper, nay 
Neceſſary to give the laſt force 
and Elevation to Poetry; we fhall 
| now 
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now Endeavour to Convince the 
Reader that Poetry is proper if not 
Neceſſary, to give force to that 
Religion. For indeed there are Du- 
ties in this Religion, which. cannot 
be worthily pertorm'd without the 
aſſiſtance of Poetry. As the offe- 
ring up Praiſe and Thankſgiving 
and ſeveral forts of Pray'r to God ; 
and the Celebrating the Wonders 
of his Might? . Becauſe if the Ideas 
which theſe Subjects afford; are 
expreſt with Paſſion equal to their 
greatneſs, that which expreſſes them 
1s Poetry, for that which makes 
Poztry to be what it 1s, is only 
becauſe it has more Paſhon than 
any other way of writing. 


It is Ridiculous to Imagine that 
there can be a more proper way toEx-· 
preſs ſome parts and Duties of a Re- 
ligion which we believe to be Di- 
yinely inſpir'd, than the very way 
in which they were at firſt deli- 
ver'd. Now the moſt Important 
part of the Old Teſtament was 
deliver'd not only in a Poetical 


+ wp Style 
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Style but in Poetical Numbers. The 
moſt Important parts of the Old 
Teſtament to us are the Propheſies. 
Becauſe without them we could 
never be ſatisfied that es 18 
the Meſſiah, For the Prophets 
were Poets by the - Inſtitution of 
their Order, and Poetry was one 
of the Prophetick Functions, which 
were chiefly Three. 1. Predicting 


or foretelling things to come. 2. 


Declaring rhe will of God to the 
People. And 3. Praiſing God with 
Songs of the Prophets compoſing, 
accompanied with the Harp and 
other Inſtrumental Muſick. From 
whence it came to paſs, that 
praiſing God' upon ſuch kind of 
Inſtruments, is often in the Scrip- 
tures call'd Prophecying, as Mr, 
Meade has obſerv'd in his Diatribæ; 


and has prov'd it from ſeveral Paſ- 


ſages of the Old Teſtament, and 
more particularly from the 3 Firſt 
Verſes of the 25th Ch. of the Chro- 
nicles, Which are as follows. 
V. 1. Moreover David and the 
Caprains of the Hoſt, feperated = 
the 
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the Service of the Sous Aſaph, 
aud of Heman, ad of Jeduthun, 
ſuch as ſbould Propheſie with Harps, 
with Pſalteries aud with Cymbals, and 
the Number of the Workmes accord- 
ing ta their ſervice was 7 0 

V. 2. Of the Sons of Aſaph; Zac- 
car, and Joſeph, and Nethaniah azd 
Afarelah, the Sons of Aſaph ; ander 
the Hands of Aſaph, which Propheſjed 
according to the Order of the Ring. 

V. 3. Of Jeduthun, the Sons of 
Jeduthun, Gedaliah 22d Zeri and Je- 
ſhaiah, Haſhabiah, 2 Metithiah 
Six, under the Hands of their Father 
Jeduthun, who Propheſied with a Harp, 
to give thanks and to praiſe ds 
Lord, 


Nor was their Poetical Talent 
confin'd to their Praiſe and thankſ- 
wing, but is to = ſeen in their 
Predickions too as we ſaid before 
and in their declaring the Will of 
God to the People. 


As the Prophets were Poets by 


their Inſtitution, ſo when the Son 
I 4 of 
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of God himſelf, came down from 
Heaven in order to reform the 
Earth, He who was a Prophet as 
well as a Prieſt and a King, did 
by conſequence diſcharge the Three 
Prophetical Functions, of which 
the Poetical has been ſhewn to be 
one. And conſequently tho* our 
Saviour did not make uſe of a 
Style, that was Figurative and 
Enthuſiaſtick ; becauſe he Inſtructed 
the World as God, and as God He 
could not feel either Admiration or 
Terrour, or the reſt of the Enthuſia- 
ſtick Paſhons, yet we find that 
He not only prais'd God with ſpi- 
ritual Songs, but that the Method 


of His Inſtruction was entirely 
Poetical, that is by Fables or Pa- 
rables, contrived and -plac'd and 
adapted to work very ſtrongly up- 
on Human Paſſions. 9 


Thus the Prophets among the 
Jews were Poets, and the Divine 
Inſtitutor of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on being a Prophet, by a Poetical 
method inſtructed and reform'd the 
fs es nr rene > World: 
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World. And ev'n theGrzcian Poets 
pretending to diſcharge the Three 
Prophetical Functions, were not only 
22 reputed Prophets but were 
0 


ſtyl by St. Paul Himſelf, who 
quoting a verſe out of Epimenides 
in the Epiſtle which He wrote to 
Titus, calls that Cretenſian Poet a 
Prophet. As one of their own Pro- 
phets has ſaid, 


Thus we have made it very 
lain, that not only the Predictions 
but the Praiſe and Thankſgiving, 
in the Inſpir'd Writers were written 
in Verſe; as were likewiſe ſeveral 
of the Prayers, and the Inſtructions, 
and in ſhort the Nobleſt and moſt Im- 
portant part of the Old Teſtament : 
Now if they were written in Po- 
etry, it could be for no other Rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they who wrote 
them, Believ'd that the Figurative 
Paſhonate Style, and the Poetical 
Numbers did by Right of Nature 
belong to them , and Conſe- 
uently were requiſite to inforce 
them upon the Minds of Men. _ 
| ere 
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here we cannot as it were help ob- 
ferving, that for the Scriptures to 
make all the Impreffion - that they 
are Capable of making upon Men 
of very good parts, and perhaps 
too upon others, all thoſe parts of 
them that were written in Verſe 
ought to be tranſlated in Verſe; and 
by Perfons who are the moſt qua- 
lity*d to do it with Force and Har- 
mony. For if the Paſſion and 
Harmony were thought requiſite 
by the Yriginal Writers, who were 
Divinely inſpir'd to give force to 
the Hebrew; why ſhould net Spi- 
rit and Paſhon and Numbers in a 
Tranflation giye 4 Proportionable 
force to that? For if Harmony of 
it ſelf is of foree to lift up our 
Thoughts to Heaven, as our 
Clergy ſeem to Emply by the uſe 
of it in our Churches; and may 
be gathered from what happen'd 
to Eliſba in the Second of Kzzgs, 
when they would have had him 
Propheſie at a time when the Spirit 
of Propheſie Ch. 3. v. 1 5. was not upon 
him. Where the Prophet ſays, om bring 
me a Minſtrel, and it came to paſs 
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as the Minſtrel plaid that the Hand 
of: the Lord came upon him. 


If Harmony I ſay is of it ſelf ſo ef- 
ficacious , what muſt it not be, 
when Incorporated with a — 
= S2nſe, and -a Poetical Style. 

here can certainly be no better 
way to Reform the World than 
the reading of thoſe Writings which 
we believe to be divinely inſpir'd; 
But this is as certain, that the 
greater the pleaſure is with which we 
Read them, we ſhall the more 
frequently diſcharge that Duty, but 
to make us read them with more 
pleaſure than we do, they muſt have 
more of the agreableneſs of their 
Originals, that is more Perſpicuity, 
more Force and more Harmony. This 
would more particularly attract the 
Gentry, and particularly thoſe of 
the moſt Extraordinary Parts among 
them, whoſe examples would influ- 
ence the reſt as the reſt would influ- 
ence the People. For they of extra- 
ordinary Parts for the moſt part being 
Extreamly delighted with — 

an 
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and finding the greateſt and moſt 
exalted Poetry upon Religious Sub- 
jects, would by „ become more 


us'd to be mov'd by Sacred Ideas 
than they would by prophane; that 
is would by degrees become re- 
form'd. That this is by no 
means a Chimera, Experience may 
ſerve to convince us. For I know 
ſeveral Gentlemen of very good 
Senſe who are extreamly mov'd 
by Miltons Hyma in the Rich Book 
of Paradiſe loſt, and hardly at all 
ſtirr'd with the Tranſlation of the 
148 Pſalm from whence that Hymn 
15 taken. But if Men of very good 
parts are more mov'd by the Hymn, 


it follows that they ought to be 


more mov'd by it; becauſe Men of 
very good Senſe are only mov'd to 


that Degree by things by which 


they ought to be mov'd. So that 
we may Conclude that the Paſh- 
on or Enthuſiaſm in that Hymn 
is exactly in Nature, that is, that 
the Enthuſiaſm, or Paſſion, or Spirit 
call it what you will, flows from 
the Ideas, and bzars a juſt Propor- 
tion to them. 

But 
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But from hence at the fame 
time it follows, that ſince thoſe 
Perſons who are ſo much mov'd 
by the Hymn, are not equally ſtirr'd 
by the Tranſlated Pſalm, the Paſ- 
ſion or Spirit is leſs in the latter 
and do's not come up to the Ideas; 
and therefore we may conclude 
that Milton by his Genius and Har- 
mony has reſtor'd that Spirit in 
8 the Hymn, which had 
been loſt by the weakneſs of the 
Tranſlation and the want of Poe- 
tical Numbers. Which laſt as we 
have ſaid before contribute very 
much to the raiſing of Paſſion. 


What Milton has done in relation 
to the 148 Pſalm, others may do 
in a leſs proportion to other parts 
of the Old Teſtamenr, till the Fa- 
vour of the Prince and publick En- 
couragement cauſes another Milton 
to ariſe and apply Himſelf to fo 
neceſſary and to noble a work. 
For this is certain that there are 
not wanting great Genius's to every 
Age. But they do not equally ap- 

pear 
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pear in everyAge,ſometimes for want 
of knowing themſelves; and ſome- 
times for want of Encouragement 
and leiſure to exert themſelves. The 
buſineſs of the following Treatiſe is to 
ſhew them how they may try and 
know, and form themſelves, which 
is all that I am capable of attempti 
towards theReſtoring ſo uſeful and ſo 
noble an Art. If I werein a Condi- 
tion to give them Encouragement 
roo they ſhould not bz long with- 
out it. If they who ſo much ex- 
ceed me in Pow'r, did but equal 
me in Will, we ſhould ſoon ſee 
Poetry raiſe up its dejected Head, 
and our own might come to emu- 
late the Happieſt of Grecian and 
Roman Ages. 


And thus much may ſuffice to 
ſhew the Nature of Foetry, but 
chiefly of the greater Poetry , 
and the Importance of this De- 
ſign. For ſince Poetry has been 
thought not only by Heathens, but 
by the Writers of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and conſequently by God 
Himſelf who inſpir'd them, to 

the 
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the fitteſt method for the inforcing 
Religion upon the Minds of Men, 
and ſince Religion is the only ſolid 
Foundation of all Civil Society, 
it follows, that whoever Endea- 
vours to Re- eſtabliſh Poetry, makes 
a generous attempt to reſtore an 
Art, that may be highly Advan- 
tageous to the Publick, and Bene- 
ficial to Mankind. 


FINIS. 
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